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Swappers’ Columns — 











All subscribers to YANKEE who have anything genuine to swop are invited to use this 
column. Allowance: one insertion of not more than 6 lines per issue, 12 issues a year. 


Send replies to YANKEE, Dublin, N. H. Aside from the service of placing one swopper | 
in touch with another YANKEE assumes no responsibility. Swops must reach us by the 


Ist of the month preceding publication. Please let us know when your swops go through. 


The hurricane blew my house apart and I 
found 1,001 things I didn’t know were there. 
Send for list if you have home-made rugs in 
good condition. N—201 

What will you swop for a lined-with-red- 
wool wolfskin Auto Robe in perfect shape? 
N-202 

Someone must have a double student lamp, 
any size and shape, in good condition and 
complete. I have very old clocks, not rare, 
just “kinda nice’’; also a house full of everything 
old and new. Name your want and [’ll get it. 
N-203 

Fifteen acre farm at Lake Sunapee, N. H., 
for property in D. C. House needs repairs, but 
newly shingled and electrically lighted, both 
house and barn. Large barn, hen houses, ice- 
house, trout brook. 3 min. to P. O. and lake. 
Busses to Boston pass hourly. N—204 

Have: Merry-go-round organ needing re- 
pairs, bass drum, carnival wheels and games, 
theairical lighting equipment, Franklin stove 
with oil burner installed, and textbooks in sev- 
eral high school subjects. Want: printing press, 
memeograph or other duplicating machine, 
books on conjuring, or what will you offer? 
N-205 

I’ve got glass and pottery galore which I'll 
swop for something for my Thanksgiving din- 
ner. So far I have one turkey and one cran- 
berry. N—206 

Who would like a mahogany living room 
table, a small sideboard, a fireless cooker, an 
old-fashioned square piano, and a spring for 
a bed 48” wide, all in good condition? N—207 

Wanted book: “The Tale of the Spinning 
Wheel” by Elizabeth B. Buel. What do you 
want? N-208 


I have a blue-gray double breasted overcoat 
costing $28, worn but few times. Will trade it 
for a $15 new suit of dark woolen. I’m 6’ tall, 
weigh 180. N-209 


Two complete sets of kerosene burners with 
tanks, easily installed in any ordinary kitchen 
stove. Good for camps. Would like maple syrup 
or sugar. N—210 


Wanted: the carved posts, alone, or carved 
posts and frame work for a low-post bed; also 
old samplers. What do you want? N-211 


Christmas is coming sure as death and taxes, 
and you'll want some of my nice things for pres- 
ents. Such as: child’s silk kimono, size 6, 
brought from Japan and never worn a 
beauty; 2 India prints — double bed size, one 
new, other almost; cottage curtains, net with 
ruffles, spang new; pottery and china, etc. 
Name your poison. N-212 


Have volume “British Poetry” (Fields & 
Whipple edition); complete works of Words- 
worth and Byron, set of Louisa Alcott and 
“Oxford Book of English Verse.’’ What have 
you? N-213 

I offer an antique wool embroidered floral 
wreath in large box frame, also a tin bank with 
combination lock, for an antique candle mold, 
foot stove and Sandwich glass. Let’s hear. 
N-214 

Short wave radio with extra good reception 
wanted. Have all sorts of books, printing press, 
orthophonic Victrola, etc. N—215 

Have 540 egg Oakes, electric, force-draft in- 
cubator, turning and hatching trays. Cost $100 
and used 1 season; in perfect working order. 
What have you? N-216 

Will swop nice cottage in the pines at Lovell 
Lake, Sanbornville, N. H., for a farm of like 
value: $2,000. Farm to be north of Concord, 
west of Merrimack or Pemigewassett rivers. 
N-217 

I have 10 doz., handknit, 4 fold Germantown 
wool squares, about 44", bright to medium 
Will make someone a swell afghan. Also have 
lots of old National Geographics. What am I 
offered? N—218 

I want a Victrola attachment for my radio, 
and will swop an antique single drawer cherry 
stand for it. N—219 

Here comes Winter. What will you give me 
for 3 pairs long woolen ribbed socks, 1 gray, 2 
white? Will fit size 7 or 8 shoe, male or female. 
I want anything old and beautiful — exclud- 
ing socks. N—220 

I'll swop 1 used U. S. $5 stamp No. 573 for a 
mixture of 200 U. S. or Canada Commemora- 
tive or Pictorial stamps, either on or off paper, 
or what have you? N-221 

I have glass slippers and a few hats to swop 
for old type lanterns and lamps. Piece for 
piece. Give full description and sketch in first 
letter. N—222 

Like flowers? I'll swop you a flower bowl or 
two for a handmade something. N-223 

I want a burning set, used for decorating 
some 30 years ago; also the book on the Philo 
System of raising poultry. I also want to borrow 
some books to read in return for apple jelly, 
home-made of course. N—224 

Kodak EE 16mm. projector and carrying 
case and Remington Rand electric razor, for 
Kodak or B & H 16mm. magazine camera. 
N-225 

I would like to make braided rugs of your 
cast-off tan, rose, maroon or bright blue coat, 
suit or dress. Must be good woolen material. 
Write me. N—226 

I have two new 5.25 x 18 auto tires. My little 
girl wants a bicycle. N—227 

A summer auction hound who has accumu- 
lated innumerable odds and ends will swop 
chairs, china, cooking utensils, baskets, fire 
tongs, books, etc., for other junk. N-228 

For swop: a complete set to develop and print 
Kodak pictures. Brand new botdes and 
tubes have never been opened. With direc- 
tions. What do you offer? N-229 


(Continued on page 38) 





LAST MONTH on October tenth 


minimum charge of 50¢ 





Important Notice to All Swoppers! 


use of the swoppers’ columns would be free to anyone renewing their sub- 
scriptions by that date. Owing to the exigencies of the storm, YANKEE is 
postponing this date two months. Late comers will now be able to use 
these columns free of charge if they will renew their subscriptions by 
December tenth. After that it is 3¢ a word per month, per swop with a 
except to subscribers. 


was to be the last date when the 




















Our (ontributors 


Henry W. LAwReENCE is professor of 
history and political science at Con- 
necticut College in New London. As 
the author of “The Not-Quite Puri- 
tans” (1928) Professor Lawrence will 
be remembered by many readers of his 
article in this issue. 


Yankee to her finger tips is NANcy 
Have. Her grandfather was Edward 
Everett Hale; her great aunts were 
Lucretia Hale (“The Peterkin Papers”) 
and Harriet Beecher Stowe. Philip 
Hale, painter and critic at the Boston 
Museum School of Art, was her father. 
Her mother is Lillian Westcott Hale, 
the painter. With her writer husband, 
Charles Wertenbaker, Nancy Hale 
spends the winters at University, Va., 
and the summers at Gloucester, Mass. 


EpirH Nourse Rocers is known to 
every New Englander, particularly 
those in Massachusetts. Mrs. Rogers is 
a member of Congress from the fifth 
congressional district of this state. She 
is also a member of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee, and a member of the 
House of Representatives. 


MARION STARKEY is professor of Eng- 
lish at Hampton Institute, Va. “Here,” 
she says, “I am technically a damyan- 
kee, which fact makes me very proud 
that citizens of the town itself financed 
the publication of my one book, “The 
First Plantation” —a history of this 
ancient community, and that South- 
erners have pretty nearly bought out 
the edition.” When not at Hampton 
Institute, or in Russia, Mexico, on 
Czechoslovakia, Miss Starkey visits her 
home in Saugus, Mass. Her interests 
are travel, music, ping-pong, and what 
her pupils will think up next. 


Some of our articles have been de- 
ferred this month owing to the exigen- 
cies of last month’s storm. Yankee 
appreciates your patience and that of 
its advertisers in going along with us 
during this period. If by any chance 
you did not receive your October issue 
we'll be glad to forward you anothe 

providing we have one .. . free 
of charge. Or, if we haven't one, we will 
advance your expiration date another 
month, 
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RACHEL FIELD. 


whose great saga of Maine, 
“Time Out of Mind” was the 
American Bookseller choice of 
its year, has written an even 
more thrilling novel: 


ALL THIS, 
AND HEAVEN TOO 


Based on the life of her great- 
aunt, it combines drama and 
romance and realistic scenes 
from life in New England in 
1850. $2.50 





Ropert P. 
TRISTRAM COFFIN 


who so ably edits this depart- 
ment, has gathered into a rich 
volume his poems of average 
human beings and happenings 
Down East in: — 


+ . 
MAINE BALLADS 
Distinguished by a real folk- 
quality, they have been ac- 
claimed by critics and by audi- 
ences to whom the author read 


them. $1.75 





Ropert FRANCIS 


has made an important con- 
tribution to New England po- 
etry in a long narrative poem 
and several lovely lyrics, under 
the title: 


VALHALLA 


And Gther Poems 
$2.00 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
Boston, MASs. 








CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Any change in your address 
must reach us by the 15th of 
the month previous to insure 
prompt delivery of your copies 
of YANKEE. Please send your 
old address as well as the new. 











Maine Books Our Specialty 


Both New and Old, quantities of them, including 
scarce and out-of-print titles. Also, books on 
— England, First Editions, Genealogies and 


cana. 
Correspondence and Offers Solicited 
A. J. HUSTON, BOOKSELLER 
92 Exchange Street 


Portiand, Maine 
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Book Jalk 


A REVIEW OF NEW ENGLAND BOOKS 





BY ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 


Mr. Coffin is ably assisted in this department by Ruth Coffin, his wife ... 
who does much of the necessary reading and many of the reviews 


Lots or NEw ENGLAND 
But No LITERATURE 

‘THE JOURNALS OF BRonson ALcortt, edited 
by Odell Shepard. (Little, Brown and 
Company, Boston. $5.00.) 

New ENGLAND VILLAGE Lire, by Edward 
M. Chapman. (Privately printed by the 
Riverside Press, Cambridge.) 

GRANITE LAUGHTER AND MARBLE TEARS, 
Epitaphs of Old New Engiand, by Rob- 
ert Pike. (Stephen Daye Press, Brattle- 
boro, Vt. $2.00.) 

RECOLLECTIONS OF RURAL VERMONT, by 
Edna Faith Connell. (The Driftwind 
Press, North Montpelier, Vt.) 

Maybe I have put too many hobbles on 
myself in this column. I have pretty gen- 
erally tried to confine myself so far, as you 
may have noticed, to books that either are 
about New England or that may have some 
peculiar qualities that should appeal to 
New Englanders. That confinement to the 
local is my first hobble. And I have put a 
second hobble on top of that. That is, I 
have looked for literature in the books I 
have reviewed. I don’t mean by this state- 
ment that I have insisted on a book’s being 
literature all the way through. That would 
be too much to expect. Literature, as quite 
a few schoolboys know, is a fairly rare 
commodity. It doesn’t grow on every goose- 
berry bush. There are a great many New 
England towns that get along without it, 
let alone towns outside New England. A 


man is thankful for a touch of it here and 
there. Sometimes I have had to point out 
that many current books are mostly sug- 
gestions of literature and nothing more. 

This month’s crop, while all New Eng- 
land in subject matter, is almost totally 
lacking even in the suggestion. 

By far the most important and bulkiest 
of the lot is Odell Shepard’s “The Journals 
of Bronson Alcott.” Now this great New 
England thinker, Alcott, aroused literature 
in others, many others; all the way from 
Emerson to his present editor. Odell Shep- 
ard added something to American litera- 
ture in his biography of this intellectual 
giant, and he incidentally won the Pulitzer 
Prize, as I promised he should, by so doing. 
Now he gives us Alcott himself. And Alcott 
himself is never a man of literature. That 
fact is apparent on every page of this book 
so intelligently selected by Odell Shepard. 
Piety — which is about as plentiful as uni- 
corn’s horn today — intelligence, sympathy 
— all these are here and in abundance. And 
these are praiseworthy qualities; a whole 
book of them is an addition to anyone's 
library. But the reader of this literary 
man’s remains will not find literature. 
Maybe it is Alcott’s ruling passion, culture, 
that stands in the way. The sad fact re- 
mains that culture can exist without a 
trace of that kindling of the mind, that 
sudden jump into the ether, which means 
that that mysterious thing called literature 




















is going to happen. Suppose I confine my- 
self to a single illustration of what I am 
driving at. Suppose I try a kind of Sortes 
Virgilianae with this bulky book. (That is, 
open it at random, and see what my eye 
lights on first — a game that people in the 
Middle Ages used to play, sometimes with 
devastating results, with Virgil’s book.) All 
right, here goes. And here is what I find: 
“May 15 
Off Banks of Newfoundland, becalmed. 
A stately iceberg, from Labrador probably, 
passed near us. — Reading Wordsworth’s 
Excursion. This, with the Essay of Epi- 
taphs and the Ode on Childhood are 
favorites of mine. Some of the characters 
in the Excursion have much in common 
with experiences of mine. The likeness is 
closer than I was aware, and the senti- 
ments of the Wanderer seemed but repe- 
titions of my own.” 


There’s a fair sample of the reason why 
this book isn’t literature. If Newfound- 
land, icebergs, and William Wordsworth 
cannot together kindle — if my incongru- 
ous figure may be excused — more of a fire 
than this, then there is no use expecting 
any other combination to do so. Bronson 
Alcott is monumentally vital in the history 
of the New England mind. We are grateful 
to Odell Shepard for giving us this encyclo- 
pedia of New England intellectualism. But 
we shall have to return to Odell Shepard's 
recreation of the author of this journal, if 
we want to warm our hands at that fire 
called literature. 

The next largest book this month — 
you see, I am taking them in order of bulk, 
and, in this case, that is as good a method 
as any—is “New England Village Life,” 
by Edward Chapman. This is not litera- 
ture, either. That is too bad. For Edward 
Chapman has a mind that is full of seren- 
ity, a great sense of order, and a passion 
for the good. And his book is filled with 
New England loveliness of many kinds. 
The objects of life alone, in this Connecti- 
cut community he writes of, would set any 
literary man up in great business. Odell 
Shepard, for instance. He is a Connecticut 
man, and he has loved and written of such 
places as Chapman describes here, and the 
result has been literature. In this present 
book there are characters that are clean 
and glorious and dusted over with the clear 
New England light. Here are farmer-fish- 
ermen, that unmatchable combination that 
makes the Maine Coast so fine a living 
place. Here are handy men, preachers, 
plowers, lovers of steers. And the life Mr. 
Chapman celebrates with so careful labor 
and great love is a life that is thoroughly 
fertile and teeming with literary possibili- 
ties. The farmer's year, for instance. What 
more could you want for a literary essay? 
Yet the essay is not here. Chapter after 
chapter is here, but never literature. Or 
else only little sparks now and again that 
might have set off a vast bonfire. Such a 
one is the author's description of a Con- 
necticut farmer's looking for the first flash 
of a bluebird’s wing around St. Valentine's 
Day. Or the picture of the small blowfish 


of the Sound, that puffs himself up into a 
ball when danger comes nigh until he 
looks “swollen like a Tammany district 
leader.” —Twenty such sparks might, if 
they had come together or been properly 
husbanded, have made a book of vast light. 
As it is, the people in the book are sets of 
principles, without faces. 

Don’t misunderstand me. I am not cry- 
ing down a book that is a good one even if 
it is not literature. This is a good book. It 
has many touches of nobility. They just 
don’t happen to be literary, that’s all. All 
the attributes of fine characters are here. 
It is just that they do not come to life. The 
book is sincere and rather inarticulate, like 
the Connecticut Yankee it out to 
depict. 

“Granite Laughter and Marble Tears” 
is a book that could not possibly be any 
better than it is. Nobody expects epitaphs 
to be literature, any more than he expects 
most hymns to be. Maybe there are mo- 
ments too absolute or final to have any 
need of literature. When people give their 
final verdict on life and the world, they 
are apt to rely on plain Scripture or the 
plain facts. That is why so many of the 
older New England graveyards have so 
much laughter in them, as well as tears, in 
good, hard stone. Such a burst of it as this: 


sets 


“She fulfilled in a good degree the scripture 
requirements of the wife of a She 
lived with her 


Deacon. 
husband 60 years. 


The plain facts are enough in a monument 
to Brigham Young, the Mormon Moses: 
“A man of much courage 
And superb 
Equipment.” 
People come right down to stark truth on 
the edge of the valley of the shadow: 


more shall hear his tread 
Nor see the wen upon his head.” 


“We never 


And this laughter here is brought together 
in a sumptuously illustrated and printed 
book. One more score for the Stephen 
Daye Press! It is gathering everything 
bright, from lighthouses to gravestones, up 
and down New England, and putting it all 
between covers. 

And the last book of this month is a good 
book, certainly, even if it, too, is not litera- 
ture. Again, in this case it doesn’t have to 
be. “Recollections of Rural Vermont” is a 
little gospel of tough, bright devotion to 
homely details of living simply, to the rural 
school, a woodshed full of dry wood, things 
in an attic, the New England handy man, 
and hill roads. It seems almost a mistake 
to put such devotion and such sincerity 
into verse. The verse makes it seem a bit 
too glib, too sing-songy. It would have been 
better in prose. But there is enough idiom 
that comes warm from people's lips to save 
the subjects, even in verse. “I yum,” “low 
ery days,” “It keeps a woman hopping,” “I 
This verse, for all its 
sing-songiness, is miles away from that of 
Eddie Guest. It is honest to the core. There 


never saw the beat.” 


is a place for such books, even though they 
are not literature. 
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HAMPSHIRE 
BOOKSHOP 


Northampton, Mass. 


offers 


prompt mail order 


service to 


Yankee readers 


l 
il 


everywhere 


LARGEST BOOKSTORE 


ies! 


IN NEW ENGLAND 


wi 
tt 


outside of Boston 


Send for our two Christmas 
Catalogs of Books and of Gifts 


Mailed free, middle 


of November 
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cA Yankee Value 


IN 
Christmas Greetings! 


Photographic studies of well-known and loved 
Attractive French fold 
antique stock 


Ya 


New Hampshire scenes 


style printed on A Christmas 
greeting to bring your friends closer to you and 


to New England 


Send 5@c today for attractive special assort 


ment of 12 subjects with envelopes 





E. D. PUTNAM G 
Antrim, New Hampshire SN 
Drew—or Paste up 
YOUR OWN CHRISTMAS CARD 
DESIGN thie goon! 
«We'll Reproduce it! 
From your drawing or from 


photographs of yourself, your 
house, your hobbies, we can re 
produce beautiful, effective, 
economical Christmas Cards 
You simply furnish Ns hy: or 
paste-up. It is the PLANO 
CARD process, a Spaulding 
Moas specialty 

lt is so simple. Write for PREE 
Kit, samples and instruction 
sheet 


SPAULDING-MOSS CO. 


4 FRARELIN STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHRSETTS 
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‘Tew of tapioca floating 
down the Athol River, taffy all over 
the Onset highway, Ulmus Americana 
sign plates from the trees on Boston 
Common selling for five dollars each, 
the New Haven’s crack flyer pushing 
houses and boats from its track at 
Westerly, a Concord, N. H., jury wait- 
ing around two days for a judge, Mrs. 
Ella Carlson of Branford, Conn., killed 
by a tree while reading Gone With 
The Wind, huddled groups at Ware, 
Mass. church doors waiting to be fed, 
the Watch Hill-Charlestown Beach 
shore line (12 mi.) strewn with bodies, 
Mrs. Mabel Hilton, of Woods Hole, 68 
years old, setting out to sea in her cot- 
tage, happy picnic party from the 
Christ Episcopal Church all drowned 
in a cottage at Misquamicut, R. L., resi- 
dents of River Street in Colrain, Mass., 
being taken from their homes in boats, 
two Northfield Academy girls killed at 
supper, Ralph Bliven of Westerly, 
R. L., on a raft with his mother, sister, 
and small baby . only to see his 
mother and sister swept away to death 
by a wave, Geoffrey Moore of Watch 
Hill dragged out of a sickbed only to 
hang for four hours with his wife, chil- 
dren, and servants to the roof of his 
house before being rescued, a carload 
of fern pickers marooned on the Bran- 
don Mt. Vt., flats from Wednesday to 
Friday, road agent Plimpton of Dub- 
lin, N. H., crawling on his hands and 
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SUULEH URRICANE OF 193 
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knees over a mile to reach his family, 
Mrs. Warner of Hartford, Conn., lifted 
from her evening’s reading at her shore 
cottage and deposited, eventually, on a 
beach of desolation, miles away. 

This hurricane of 1938 swept one 
thousand to their deaths, caused half 
a billion dollars of damage, left 25,000 
homeless. 

“Never has there been such a storm 
since this part of the country was set- 
tled,” according to E. Burton Rideout, 
New England’s well-known weather 
man. Wind velocity was reported as 
high as 186 miles per hour, according 
to C. F. Brooks, at the Blue Hill Ob- 
servatory. It averaged 111 miles per 
hour there for five minutes and steady 
strength of the storm is conceded to 
have been at about 75 miles per hour. 
Barometer readings were taken as low 
as 28.01 at Essex, Conn., — 28.14 at 
Amherst, Mass., — 28.3 at Springfield, 
Mass., — and 28.72 at Rutland, Ver- 
mont. ‘Temperature went up from 54 
Fahr. to 70 as the storm approached. 
Tides rose anywhere from 7 to 14 feet 
above normal along the Cape and 
Rhode Island coast. 

The hurricane was one hundred and 
twenty-five miles wide. Its course was 
from the Bahamas to Cape Hatteras 
where it left in the early morning of 
Wednesday, September 21st, to reach 
its height on Long Island in the after- 
noon — at Connecticut, Rhode Island, 


and Massachusetts about 
five —southern New 
Hampshire, Vermont, 
and Maine about six 
(DST)—and Northern 
Vermont shortly after 
eight. It proceeded at the 
rate of nearly fifty miles 
an hour. The center of it 
carried rain and dropped 
it in the Connecticut Val- 
ley. The Berkshires kept 
it from moving west. 
Nova Scotia turned it 
into its final end in the 
Province of Quebec. Vor- 
tex edges clipped the 
Jersey coast while two 
main centers, one along 
the Buzzards Bay-Narra- 
gansett Bay. shore, the 
other from Hartford, 
Conn., to the New York 
line, left inconceivable 
ruin in their paths. Pre- 
ceded by days of rain, the 
added downfall of the 
hurricane brought rivers 
to flood heights exceeded 
inmost up-country places 
only by the disastrous floods of 1936, 
and in some places like Peterborough, 
N. H., and Stockbridge, Mass., never 
exceeded. 

The Northeast has experienced 
storms before. As early as 1635, the pil- 
grim, William Bradford, recorded one 
such as “none living in these parts, 
either English or Indian, ever saw.” 
Oliver Wendell Holmes wrote a poem 
called the “September Gale” about the 
hurricane of September 23, 1815, and 
the results of that one, as recorded, ap- 
proach this one. Then there was the 
blizzard of 1888 in New York and 
Brooklyn which no doubt will never be 
forgotten — and local storms of varying 
degrees recorded at Groton, Mass., in 
1750, in Worcester in 1821, in Boston 
in 1875, 1877, and 1879, in Lynn in 
1889, in Fitchburg in 1897, along the 
South Shore in 1920, around Boston in 
1921, and in 1926 at Brattleboro, Vt. 
But no storm has exceeded this one in 
intensity since at least 1788. Tree ex- 
perts will stand on that. 

At Wareham, Mass., ten are dead and 
316 houses and cottages are gone; at 
Fairhaven, Mass., 173 out of 178 cot- 
tages crumpled. At Westerly, R. L., 74 
lie in the morgue and 100 persons are 
missing. At Horseneck, R. I., houses 
were swept one and one half miles in- 
land. At Misquamicut, R. I., only 5 cot- 
tages, out of 500, still stand. Famous 
beaches, fishing towns (like Galilee and 


Bernard F. Thayer 











Jerusalem), whole © coastlines 
changed. 

The planes of Beauford Dake of 
Montague, Caroline Stambaugh, Wil- 
liam Rossmeis] of Greenfield, George 
Beal of Athol, were lost at the Turners 
Falls airport. The Goodyear blimp was 
destroyed —a $75,000 loss—at the 
Springfield airport. Ten thousand are 
out of work at Nashua, N. H., alone. 
Trains were wrecked at Soapstone, 
East Deerfield, and Westerly. The 
Eastern States Exposition had to be 
abandoned. The Cog Railway on Mt. 
Washington suffered severely. Ron- 
ald Burns of Hartford, Conn., 
his wife and two daughters . 
three of a thousand others whose wild- 
est dreams on Tuesday night could 
never have foreseen what 
come. 

Such is the sword this storm saw fit 
to wield . . . a sword, some say, God 
sent to warn or teach. Be what the les- 
son was —to these give honor due — 
these heroes of the hurricane: 


were 


lost 


was to 


As night fell over the land, some one 
hundred and sixty-one communities 
were completely isolated. One hundred 
and eighty-six thousand telephones 
were out of order. Messages from Bos- 
ton to New York were being relayed by 
London, England. Telegraphing was 
out of the question. Electric power was 
practically nil. The Eastern Steamship 
Company had cancelled all its sailings 
for the first time in history. Trains 
could proceed no farther than Lowell 
and Fitchburg on the Boston & Maine, 
the Boston & Albany, 
Westerly on the New Haven. Highway 
travel was impossible on account of the 
debris. What communcation there was 
came by 


Worcester on 


short carrie? 

pigeon, “pony express,” and airplane. 
Mixed in with such reports as did 

come through were the rumors of a 


war in Europe 


wave radio, 


the approach of 
another hurricane. Irreplaceable shade 
trees were down, churches 


ships cast 


historic 
damaged, crops ruined, 


upon the shore. 





ANTHONY Perry, North Kingston, 
R. I., for swimming from his Phillips 
Street home, holding his baby above 
hishead . . . and returning to make 
three more trips to save his wife and 
two other women. 


THE Boston AND MAINE TRAIN CREW 
who crawled along a 125-foot trestle 
at Clinton, Mass., to dislodge a tree 
in the path of the engine that 25 
commuters swaying on that trestle 
over the Nashua River could pro- 
ceed. 

Victor Bonavira, 106 Wilcox 
Street, Holyoke, Mass., for swimming 
the Connecticut River to the rescue 
of three small boys stranded on 
Bondi’s Island midst fallen high ten- 
sion wires. 

Miss Mary Kirk, 2/3 Pequot Ave- 
nue, Oakland Beach, R. I., for swim- 
ming from her own flooded cottage 
to the rescue of a blind neighbor. 


Tue Turee Coastcuarps MEN of 
Woods Hole, Mass., who lost their 
lives in rescue work. 

Tue Score oF Ruope IsLtanp RELIEF 
Workers who perished from the 
after effects of exposure and strain. 


Tne New York, New Haven & 
HARTFORD TRAINMEN at Westerly, 
R. I., for uncoupling the rear cars of 
the stalled Bostonian 


and to engi- 
neer Easton for then pulling the re- 
maining train to safety. 


Joun B. Avery, Bayshore, Long 
Island, for swimming to the rescue of 





Mr. and Mrs. George Burghard 
for returning then to other cottages 
to rescue others. 


Mr. AND Mrs. HENRY STOWELL AND 
Mr. AND Mrs. RAYMOND Morrison 
of Longmeadow, Mass., for continu- 
ous operation of amateur radio set 
for five days and five nights. 


Mrs. PARKER Converse of Marion, 
Mass., for swimming with her child 
on her back to safety. 


THe UNKNOWN “PAuL REVERE” who 
warned the residents of the Westfield 
River Valley in time to reach higher 
land. 


PATROLMEN MALCOLM DONALD AND 
James Connors of Westfield for the 
rescue of Ralph Emerson, 715 Fre 
mont Street and Peter Gadreault of 
62 North Elm Street, from drowning 
in the Connecticut and to the latter 
for having gone to the rescue of 
Mary Massotti of Lower 
Street and Fisher 
capsized in a small boat. 


Union 


{ima who had 


Dr. FLoyp ROWLAND AND His Son of 
Boston for their attempted rescue of 
the crew of the capsized tug, Mildred 
Owen, 


base observer 


and to an unknown army 
who crawled to their 


rescue along an exposed breakwater. 


Countless hundreds of telephone op 
erators, doctors, nurses, coastguards, 
policemen, linemen, _ lighthouse 
keepers, and other public servants 
whose posts of duty were never left 


unwatched. 








Trees: Aside from millions of feet 
of commercial timber now lying prone 
all the way from Westerly, Rhode Is- 
land, to Harrison, Maine, and the hun- 
dreds of thousands of shade trees lost 
to private owners, almost every City, 
town and hamlet now bemoans the loss 
of many a beloved landmark. The 
Roger Williams Park in Rhode Island, 
known as one of the most beautiful in 
the country, is hardly recognizable. 
Ihe pine grove of Mrs. C. A. Stephens 
at Norway, Maine, set out fifty years 
ago by her husband, is down. The 
world famed Arnold Arboretum at 
Jamaica Plain, Mass., lost 1500 “mu- 
seum” trees. West and Court Streets of 
Keene, N. H., long famous for their 
beautiful elms, took days to clear. The 
historic elm that stood for a century in 
the Westfield, 
Mass., is no more. The historic Avery 
Oak of Dedham, Mass., succumbed 

as did the great elm in front of 
College Hall at Dartmouth, those on 
Glen Street, Farmington, Conn., and 
fifteen hundred trees in the Mt. Tom 
Reservation. The Harvard and Yale 
experimental forests at Petersham, 
Mass., and Keene, N. H., 
virtually useless as scientific re- 
cording grounds. In Springfield, Mass., 
16,000 


business section of 


are now 


alone shade 


fell. 
Cuurcues: Steeples toppled at Mid- 
dletown, Willimantic, Thompsonville, 
New London, Mystic, and other Con- 
necticut fell at Athol, 
Belchertown, Cambridge, Ware, Mon- 
son, Natick, Worcester, and Lynn in 
The Roman Catholic 
Chapel, Rose of Lima, was moved over 
a quarter of a mile from its founda 
Horseneck Beach, R. IL. In 
Maine the Episcopal Church of Nor- 
way is steepleless. At Canaan, Keene, 
and Dublin, N. H., the wind not only 
removed church steeples but sent them 
back down through the roofs of the 
churches to boot. 
Coverep BrIDGEs: 
ered bridges at Cummington, Mass., 
and North Woodstock, N. H., are out 
as is the famous Shaker Bridge at Mas 
coma Lake near Hanover, N. H. Old 
houses such as the Merrill House at 
Exeter, and the Warne 
Portsmouth, N. H., were damaged. 
Crops: 


ove! trees 


towns: some 


Massachusetts. 


tions at 


The historic cov 


House at 


The apple, tobacco, and 
other harvest crops suffered damage 
running into the tens of millions. In 
some places in Vermont, only one tree 
in ten of the maple sugar bush remains 
standing. Much incidental 
curred such as at the Meikleham bulb 
garden in Brattleboro, Vt., and among 


loss OC- 
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Here is what the storm looked like as it roared across Shelter Island. The picture was taken by Hortense 
Wilson during the storm. 


the pumpkin growers at Conway, N. H. 
ANIMALS: Many cows were drowned. 
In Clinton, Mass., 100 hens and roos- 
ters got a free ride up, up into the bath- 
room of Charles Keiger on Chase 
Street. Only the hole in the wall re- 
mains to show how they got there. At 
Fairhaven, Mass., Charles Ferreira res- 
cued a dog from a housetop. All of 
Prince Toumanofl's pheasants were 
strangled against their wire net enclo- 
sure at Hancock, N. H. These were 
being raised for the state. Seven hun- 
dred out of eight hundred mink on 
Ernest Fairbanks’s mink ranch in Brat- 
tleboro went down the river. An alli- 
gator appeared at Short Beach, Conn. 
some say blown direct. One thou- 
sand deer, five hundred wild boar, and 
a thousand buffalo are on the loose 
from New England’s largest private 
game preserve near Newport, N. H. 
Some peacocks lost their tails in Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Snips: Off Madison, Conn., thirteen 
of a party of twenty-six fishermen were 
drowned . . . thirteen are missing. 
Captain Roy Griffin, skipper of a one 
hundred and ten foot coaling smack, 
perished. The Bridgeport ferry rode 
the storm at anchor for twenty-one 
hours . all passengers aboard. 

The Brenton Reef lightship moved 
nearly a mile from its moorings. Whale 
Rock Light in Narragansett Bay was 
reported as having toppled into the sea 
carrying W. E. Eberle, assistant keeper, 
to his death. At Sand Point light on 
Prudence Island the keeper's wife and 
son perished . . . and the keeper of 
Palmer Island light in New Bedford 
harbor saw his wife drown. 

Thirty-two fishing boats sank at 
Block Island. In a Newport shipyard 
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the Resolute, Vanitee, and Ranger 
international cup yachts . . . lie 
seriously damaged. Of the fleets of 
small boats in the Washington Park, 
and Edgewood Park (R. I.) yacht clubs, 
ninety per cent were beached and fifty 
per cent wrecked. At Essex, Conn., 
foundered such yachts as R. O. Hill’s 
Lucky Star, Everett Dickinson’s Phoe- 
nix, Stanley Hart’s Ka Ia Nui, Commo- 
dore Hubert Toppins’s Blackbird. 
Two fifty-foot schooners were tossed 
up on the highway at Onset, Mass., — 
another on the railway tracks at West- 
erly. Wakeman’s boat at Marion, 
Mass., now reposes comfortably, well 
in shore in the middle of Donald An- 
gier’s forest. ‘Two five-thousand-dollar 
yachts sank off Salem. At Marblehead, 
thirty boats were driven from their 
moorings. Three fishing boats, with 12 
on board are missing off New Bedford, 
the tanker Gulfdisk is on the beach at 
West Beverly, Mass. The Norwegian 
S.S. Keret, three miles off Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, at the time of the 
storm, was buried in seas. The crew 
was kept on deck continuously for 
twenty-four hours. Mr. and Mrs. D. F. 
Larkin, on board their schooner Blue 
Sea, off Watch Hill, were carried into 
Stonington Harbor and thence depos- 
ited in a meadow some two hundred 
yards from the shore line, unharmed. 
It will require weeks, months, even 
years, before the damage of this hurri- 
cane has been repaired. The Red 
Cross, Federal and State agencies, stu- 
dents, Boy Scouts, utility crews, nurses, 
doctors, legion posts, welfare depart- 
ments —everyone has turned to the task 
of restoration while business goes 
along “as usual.” One hears no com- 
plaints — especially among those hard- 





est hit— except against the morbid 
sightseers who have obstructed repair 
workers and looters so bold as to 
steal the possessions of floating bodies 
in the marshes of Rhode Island . . . 
to carry off their loot in truckloads 
from points on the Cape. These the 
National Guard have been instructed 
“shoot to kill.” Otherwise, a spirit 
of helpfulness reigns and an interest in 
the other fellow’s trouble that speaks 
well for speedy recovery. 

New England and the Northeast 
turn now to a new day. That which has 
been done is done. Out of the havoc 
are born new _ values—closer ties 
among friends and neighbors — deeper 
understandings of charity and faith 

. even as in the candle-lit hospital 
rooms during the night of the storm 
when our doctors and nurses and par- 
ents stood witness to God’s unfailing 
miracles — the newborn babes. 

And, with the help of New England's 
newspaper reporting fraternity, on 
whom we have also relied for most of 
the foregoing material — accurate for 
the most part, we hope, in spite of the 
widespread rumors and other difficul- 
ties of accurate reporting without 
proper communication facilities, this 
record of the hurricane of 1938 — as a 
memento for your memory book — 
closes with its proud appendage — the 
list of some of those newborn babes — 
children of the storm. 


to 





Central Falls, R. 1.: Ason to Mr. and 
Mrs. Roland Berard of 1071 Lons- 
dale Avenue, at the Pawtucket Hos- 
pital. 

Middletown, Conn.: A daughter to 
Mr. and Mrs. Sebastian Emmanuel 
of 19 Green Street. Attending doctor 
was W. E. Wrang. 

Springfield, Mass.: A son to Mr. and 
Mrs. John Jacob of 27 Bonner Street, 
Willimansett . whom the nurses 
christened “Windy”; a son to Mr. 
and Mrs. Alfred La Freniere of 23 
High Street at the Mercy Maternity 
Hospital; a girl to Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas Sullivan of 14 Safford Street; 
a girl to Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Pellerin 
of 174 Columbus Avenue, Chicopee 
Falls. 

Windsor, Vt.: A girl to Mrs. Luis 
Noel of National Street; a girl to Mr. 
and Mrs. Louis Demasi of Ascutney 
Boulevard. 

Other “windy” babies include 
three born at the Somerville (Mass.) 
Hospital, two at the Symmes Hospi- 
tal in Arlington, Mass., and three at 
the Wesson Maternity Hospital in 
Springfield. 




















AMAZING NEW INVENTION 


OXY-JET 


Restores 


Restores the exhilarating “sparkle of the spring” 
to ordinary drinking water. Reduces unpleasant 
hardness. Makes washing easier by doubling suds. 
Saves money because less soap is required. Rinses 


cleaner and faster. 


ERE’S an altogether new and startling inven- 
the OX Y-JET Water Aerator. You 


can apply it to any ordinary faucet with one 


tion 


gentle push. It’s on — easily, securely! Then turn 
on the water and see the miracle . . . 

The water runs out crystal-clear. That gray, 
cloudy look (due to trapped air) is gone! When 
you feel the water, you'll find it fluffy and light. 
No matter how hard you turn it on, it will never 
splash, never sting your fingers. 

Taste it — and you'll get a wonderful surprise. 
It tastes so much fresher, purer. And when you 
use the oxygenated water to make tea and coffee, 
you'll find they taste much better. 

But you'll get the biggest surprise of all when 
you try the Oxy-Jet for washing. You'll see moun- 
tainous suds rise as if by magic when the water 
runs over the soap. You'll be able to wash things 


so much cleaner. And so much faster. And you'll 


Oxygen to 
Ordinary Tap Water 





HERE‘ S ek se Be wort«s 


Water flows through the Oxy-Jet Aerator drawing a 
continuous stream of air through the vents on the sides. 
Then the water passes through a series of fine mesh 
screens, mixing air and water, removing impurities. No 
chemicals, no gases used. Nothing to repair or replace. 


e - o 
save money because you'll use less soap. And then 
when you start rinsing, you'll find that every 
trace of soap vanishes in a split-second. 

Get an Oxy-Jet Water Aerator today or two 
or three. You will eventually want one for every 
faucet in the house, to make your washing easier 
and save time and money. 

If your dealer cannot supply you with the 
Oxy-Jet, mail the coupon below. Your order will 
be sent postpaid. 

Incidentally, you can have the Oxy-Jet Water 
Aerator in any color you wish to match your deco- 


rative scheme. Clip and mail the coupon right now. 








| 
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Made on the same principle as 
the Oxy-Jet Water Aerator. The 
Beauty Bath Spray gives a ca 
ressingly soft, relaxing spray that 
isa real delight for bathing or 
shampooing. When you use it for 
a shampoo it gives a miraculously 


MAKE YOUR 
FAUCET A 
MOUNTAIN SPRING 


New Bedford, Mass. 


| enclose $ 


Check colors wanted: 


Black & Bive 


Se 






ORDINARY 
FAUCET 


A 





The water is smooth- 
flowing, absolutely with 
ovt splash, even when 
running full force. Millions 
of air bubbles make it 
delicately soft to touch. As 
the stream of water hits 
the sink, it spreads smooth- 
ly. The air bubbles act as 
an impact cushion, 


4. 
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Oxygenated water is 
fluffy, and light, because 
of the air injected in the 
Oxy-Jet Aerator. It lathers 
in lightning time, giving 
more lather from less soap. 
The air bubbles make the 
lather rich and foamy. 
Washing is easier, faster. 
Clothes are whiter, deaner. 





a 
| 
For rinsing, oxygenated 
water whisks away the last 


trace of soap in a split sec- 
ond, Quickly, thoroughly. 


ACUSHNET PROCESS COMPANY 


Please send me immediately 
Oxy-Jet Beauty Bath Sprays at $1. 
Oxy-Jet Water Aerators at $.50 


Black & Green Black & White 











rich, fluffy lather. And you can Name 
rinse your hair absolutely ciean in 
a fraction of the former time, with 
a fraction of the effort. Beauty Address 
Bath Spray, $1. 

City 


SEND COUPON TODAY 


State 
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Indian Summer 


like Indian pudding, is traditional and no 
matter for guessing. While not exactly 
dated, it corresponds with St. Martin’s 
which in England begins on 
November 11, Armistice Day. England 
still celebrates the occasion with a folk 
festival. 


summer, 


Digging Worms 

in Freeport, Maine, is now a public offense, 
unless one is licensed. Three worm diggers 
were fined recently because they did not 


have the required “and worms” permit. 


e” 


The law was passed to keep strangers off 
property, after some damage and petty 
thievery had taken place —it wasn’t 
passed to protect, propagate, preserve or 
placate the worms. They’re just incidental. 


Stockbridge Honors 


Miss Gertrude Robinson Smith as the out- 
standing citizen of the present generation. 
The town fathers, William MacClintic, 
Clinton Foster and Fred B. Williams, 
adopted the following 
mailed it to Miss Smith: 

“We are all proud of Stockbridge and 


resolution and 


cherish the opportunity to honor the in- 
dividuals who have made, in each genera- 
tion, our historical town outstanding in 
the eyes of the world. 

“The Selectmen of Stockbridge wish to 
bestow upon you the honor of being the 
outstanding citizen of our present genera- 
tion. You should be so rewarded for the 
great accomplishment of establishing the 
Symphonic Festival here. 

“We cannot estimate how much help 
this has been to our people during these 
trying times. 

“In future generations your name and 
what it stands for will be cherished and 
honored with our other great educators 
and benefactors.” 


Thanksgiving Hint 

Save your large turkey feathers so that 
next year when your cherry trees are bear- 
ing you can make a “scare-hawk.” Stick 
the feathers in a potato to imitate a bird; 
notch it and wrap it with twine; then tie 
it to a pole attached to the uppermost part 
of your tree. The wind will flutter the 
scare-hawk, and you, instead of the birds, 
will enjoy the yield of cherries. 








Another How Come Yankee? 

comes from Otto Jesperson, page 187 of 
his ““Growth and Structure of the English 
Language’”’: ““The word, Yankee, came into 
use in Connecticut about 1650. The origin 
seems to be: just as every nationality shows 
its foolish pride by ridiculing people of 
other nationalities through giving them 
nicknames, so the Dutch of New Nether- 
lands referred to the English settler as a 
‘John Cheese,’ in Dutch ‘Jan Kees.’ The 
Indians took the term from them. The 
English mistook it for a plural.” 


November 10, 1872, 


was the day of Boston’s great fire. Excerpts 
follow from a letter written on location: 

Such a fire has been raging since 
last night at We feared that it might 
sweep right through to the South End. 
The engines were so long getting to their 
work that the fire made headway beyond 
control. Today engines reached here from 
New York, Providence, and Portland and 
all that could be raised around here. The 
buildings are so high that water could not 
be thrown to the top of them. No one can 
imagine such a sight unless he is an eye 
witness. 

“One calamity has followed another all 
this Fall here in Boston. The small pox is 
now prevailing. All the horses were stricken 
down with a disease at the same time so 
that the 
Wagons and carts were drawn by strings 


streets were almost deserted 
of men. "Twas almost impossible to get a 
horse on a funeral occasion. I don’t know 
what would have been done had this fire 
broken out at that time, for the horses have 
worked early and late removing goods to 
different parts of the city. The gas is shut 
off from the whole city, of course; I am 
writing by the light of a tallow candle and 
fortunately there is a good moon shining. 

Later: a large number of the New 
York Roughs arrived here today, but the 
city is well guarded so they will have hard 
work to thieve much. 


[3 
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Good Advice 


Owners of woodland throughout New 
England should give ear to the advice of 
Harris A. Reynolds, secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Forest and Park Association, and 
the Middlesex County Extension Service, 








about getting panicky and selling hurri- 


cane-felled timber for little more than 
nothing. The normal prices for timber, per 
thousand board feet, range from $4 to $8. 
Taking advantage of the recent disaster, 
persons are scurrying about snapping up 
good timber at prices as low as 25 cents. 
The timber cannot deteriorate before next 
spring. In the meantime a plan of market- 
ing is being devised to give the owners a 
reasonable return. Timber lot owners 
should proceed with caution lest they be 
defrauded. The advice is good 





That's a Lousy Book 


can be said literally of many a one in our 
homes. To kill book lice, close the room 
tightly, turn on the heat. The drying effect 
will kill them in a few hours. These little 
pests often breed in the padding of over- 
stuffed furniture 
Happiness: We rarely feel it. 
I would buy it, beg it, steal it, 
Pay in coins of dripping blood 
For this one transcendent good. 
Amy Lowe. (Brookline, Mass.) 


59 N. E. Men and Women 


whose power of normal speech has been 








destroyed by disease have regained the 
chance to talk through the use of the artifi- 
cial larynx. This is a by-product of the 
development of the telephone first made 
available for distribution by the Telephone 
company 6 years ago. According to Dr. 
Daniel Lynch of Boston, the majority are 
using the instrument successfully, several of 
them in regular business life. The stories of 
the 59 men and women whose power of 








speech has been returned to them as a gift 
of the telephone laboratory have never 
been written and probably never will be 
known. Only the imagination can estimate 
what 


the artificial larynx has meant to 


them. 


More Weather Reports 


To add to the many stories maligning 
our climate is this one: New England has 
two seasons: winter and July. In the latter 
season it is said that the sleighing is damned 
poor! 


Why Not Eat 'Em Here? 

Whiting and red perch come in large 
quantities daily to Commonwealth Fish 
Pier in Boston only to be shipped to 
markets. Local markets, hotels, 
consumers don’t buy them. Out West they 


western 


are filletted, fried crisp and eaten between 
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halved rolls just as hot dogs are eaten. 
Sand eels and squid are sold locally only to 
Italians and Orientals, respectively. Jewish 
consumers like mullet from Maine’s Ken- 
nebec River. Mussels are more expensive 
in the New York market than clams and 
some people like them better. 

And according to Fish Commissioner 
Arthur R. Greenleaf of Boothbay Harbor, 
Maine, several Maine dealers have con- 
siderable quantities of frozen shrimp on 
hand due to the lack of a properly devel- 
oped market hereabouts. 


In times when we thought ourselves indolent, 
we have afterwards discovered that much was 
accomplished and much was begun in us — 
RALPH WALDO Emerson (Concord, Mass.) 


Well Before Thanksgiving 

prepare your winter window boxes. Al- 
ternate bunches of red black-alder berries 
with mountain laurel; bunches of red 
sumach spikes with hemlock sprays; 
bunches of orange bittersweet berries with 
sprigs of fir. 





One Old New Bedford Skipper 


who had been persuaded, back in the old 
days, to make a six months’ voyage scorned 
by seasoned whalers, was busily engaged 
in casting off from the wharf when his 
agent whispered in his ear, “Captain, you 
have forgotten to kiss your wife goodbye.” 

Without shifting his gaze from aloft, the 
captain demanded, “What’s ailin’ her? 
I’m only to be gone for six months.” 


Extravagant Thrift 

When _ buying curtains for a 
room, buy an extra pair. There are lots of 
times when one pair dirties more quickly 
than the rest (especially near a radiator), 
or needs mending. You can put up the 
new pair when you wash or mend the 
others, without disarranging your room, 


**olass”’ 


Be on the lookout for 

a gazette or other newspaper published at 
Portsmouth, N. H., or Boston, Mass., 
before 1792 or about 1789 containing a 
proposal that the culminating peak of 
the White Mountains be named for our 
first President —a letter, sermon, diary, 
or almanac mentioning this matter — 
or an old map older than D. F. Sotz- 
man’s map of New Hampshire (1796) 
with the name Mt. Washington on it. 
These are really worth searching for as te 
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Almanac Contributors this month 
are: 


M. Huyck, West Brookfield, Mass.; 
Louise K. Pinkham, Hebron, Me.; 
V. R. Montanari, Pittsfield, Mass.; 
Lucina Lombard, Gorham, Me.; G. 
Harris Danzberger, Scarsdale, N. Y.; 
Bill Garrigus, S. Britain, Conn.; Oli- 
ver Eldridge, N. Adams, Mass.; J. 
Almus Russell, Mason, N. H.; Ese- 
phene Greenleaf, Foxboro, Mass.; 
Ted Walen, Andover, Mass.; Muriel 
Rundlett, Lawrence, Mass.; Rowena 
Morse, Malden, Mass.; Eleanor Vin- 
ton, Concord, N. H. 

Contributions are 





invited. Pay- 
ment per item: one dollar. Closing 
date for December — Nov. 1. 











date and the occasion of the naming of Mt. 
Washington have not been established. 
Communicate with YANKEE or Lawrence 
Martin of the Library of Congress in 
Washington, D. C., if you find any of the 
above. 


Unsung Thoreau 


Thoreau loved New England and wrote 
feelingly of its natural beauty. Yet, in our 
region, there is not a city, town or smaller 
political subdivision honoring his memory. 


On New England Gridirons 


in November 


* Starred games are headliners. Favorites are in bold face type 
Where 1937 
Opponents Played Score 
Saturday, November 5 








American Int'l vs perehonsters Springfield 0 to 13 
* Boston College vs an —— . ssoeeen 
Boston U. vs Boston . 
* Bowdoin vs. Maine Brunswick 6to 6 
Colby vs Middlebury Waterville 0 to 14 
Conn. State vs. Rhode Island Storrs i3to 7 
Dartmouth vs. Dickinson Hanover Lvsee 
* Harvard vs. Chicago Cambridge . 
* Holy Cross vs. Temple Worcester 0tod 
Mass. State vs. Coast Guard Amherst 6to7 
Norwich vs. Lowell Textile Northfield 
ee vs. City College of 

N. Providence 6to 8 
Trinity’ vs. Amherst Hartford 0 to 20 
Tufts vs. New Hampshire . Medford 0 to 3 


* Williams vs. Wesleyan Williamstown 19 to 0 


Worcester Tech vs. Rensselaer . . Worcester 14 to 0 
* Yale vs. Brown New Haven 19to0 
Friday, November 11 

* Bates vs. Colby Lewisten 6 to 6 

Boston U. vs. Boston College Boston 13 to6 

* Holy Cross vs. Bro ; Worcester 7toO 

Lowell Textile vs. Ameri an 

Int'l. Lowell 0 to 26 

* Rhode Island vs. Providence. . .Cranston 13 to 0 

St. Anselm vs. Scranton Manchester ....... 
Saturday, November 12 

* Amherst vs. Williams........ Amherst 13 to 6 

Bowdoin vs. Tufts. ... Brunswick 0 to 0 

Coast Guard vs. Conn, State. New London 0to0 

arvard vs. Virginia....... Cambridge eee , 

* Middlebury vs. Vermont. Middlebury 7to0 

New Hampshire vs. Springfield .. Durham 14 to 6 

Wesleyan vs. Rochester....... iddletown 6to 0 
Saturday, November 19 

Boston College vs. St.Anselm...Boston  ..... 

Boston U. vs. Villanova.... . oston 0 to 12 

Conn, State vs. New Hampshire Secezs rr 

Tufts vs. Mass. State........ Medford 7tod 

* Yale vs. Harvard............ New Haven 6 to 13 
Thursday, November 24 

* Brown vs. Columbia... ..... Providence 7 to6 
Saturday, November 26 

* Boston College vs. Holy Cross. Boston 0 to 20 


Advance Bouquets to: 
Dartmouth, for heading * ‘Ivy League’ . 
Harvard, for heading “Big Three’ 
Amherst, for he ading * ‘Little Three”’ 
Bowdoin, for winning Maine title 
Vermont, for winning Vermont title 





Plymouth housewives 


are busy learning to make pottery from 
Miss Katherine Alden, direct descendant 
of the famous Aldens, in the restored 
Richard Sparrow House (1640). They dig 
their clay from native ground, mix their 
glazes in Town Brook, fire it in their gar- 
den kiln. Among other products is the 
succotash bowl simulating ears of corn 
and with it they supply the time-tried Pil- 
grim succotash recipe. Bring your Pilgrim 
shillings. 


Knitting 

This region has always been a knitting 
center. Babies started off with knitted chris- 
tening mitts and were themselves knitting 
by the time they were four years old. Small 
boys knitted their own suspenders. One 
pair of mittens knitted by a little girl 
shows the full alphabet and a verse of poe- 
try worked right into its texture. Little 
Nancy Peabody of Shelburne, N. H., i 
said to have carded, spun and knitted wool 
into a pair of mittens in 24 hours. 





In the latter 18th century, hand-knitted 
breeches took the place of the “wall-paper” 
breeches. According to one Roscoe O. 
George of Georges Mills, N. H.: “Even the 
men would knit for their tobacco or to help 
their women folks when they were anxious 
to get a lot done. . . . To the midweek 
prayer meetings the housewife would on 
occasion take her ‘feeting’ and a 
smart girl could earn 25¢aday . . . many 
girls earned enough to buy their clothes.” 


For Single Ladies Over 35 


When common sense has once convinced her 
Of blessings life can give a spinster, 
Contentment lights upon her rafter 
And she lives happily ever after. 


More than 82,000 Massachusetts 
citizens 

are now using the Blue Cross Associated 
Hospital Service, a non-profit tax exempt, 
non-charity, low cost hospital service for 
moderate incomes. Officers and directors 
serve without compensation. Mem- 
bership rates by pay roll deduction include 
21 days of hospital care, general nursing, 
use of operating room and maternity 
delivery room, etc., in addition to room 


and board. Family rate is $24 by the year. 
Write to R. F. Cahalane, 21 Milk Street, 
Boston, if you’re interested. 

(Continued on page 33) 





























Bernard F . Thayer 
“a gray, weather-racked, high shape, infinitely alone and forbidding, hidden in the intricate 
meshes of the Ragged Mountains.” 








Dusk in the Ragged Mountains 


I, rHE EARLY DAYS of a wet 
November, two men were driving in a 
heavy two-seated car, along the narrow, 
tortuous roads that wind over steep 
hills and dank, soggy bottoms, among 
the Ragged Mountains of Virginia. It 
was late afternoon, and there had been 
no sun all day; the roads were covered 
with a thin slime of mud, as slippery as 
glass; it required skill to manoeuvre 
the car forward, to prevent its tendency 
to slither sidewise and slip hopelessly 
into the deep soft ditches at the sides. 
Such skill the driver, John Merri- 
weather, used, but absent-mindedly; he 
talked incessantly with the other, Giles 
Greer, and let his instinct and his quick 


BY NANCY HALE 

Here in a weird setting suitable to the 

November vistas over the Blue Ridge 

range in Virginia — is a weird conflict 
between North and South 


reflexes guide the car through these 
sinister and familiar hills of his native 
state. Giles Greer was a Northerner; 
he started and clutched 
nervously at the seat’s edge, when the 
car slid ominously askew down a hill, 
or when, in a_ hollow, its wheels 
whirred loudly and without gaining 
ground in the soft, sucking mud. But 


occasionally 








Merriweather always twisted the car 
out of such a slough, without ceasing 
his talk; he drove by a sort of intuition; 
his eyes hardly seemed to watch the 
road. 

The men were old friends, who saw 
each other but rarely; only when Greet 
was able to visit Merriweather in Vir- 
ginia; Merriweather himself could 
never be induced to quit his broad 
Albemarle farm, his fields of corn, his 
slim-ankled Jerseys with faces of wild 
deer. When they met they had the 
world to talk about — marriages and 
wars, women and countries, and the 
game that might be hunted in the 
North and in the South. It was a favor- 
ite way of theirs to drive for hours in 
Merriweather’s old Lincoln roadste1 
through the large Virginia country, 
talking as they drove, their eyes half 
absorbed in their talk, half scanning 
the long benign acres of farmland, the 
twisted summits of the Virginia hills. 
John Merriweather looked at his home 
country with and _ confidence; 
Giles Greer with an innate distrust 
mixed with his compelled admiration. 

Today John had driven where they 
had never driven together before; into 
the lonely, brooding country to the 
the Ragged Mountains. Here 
they drove, in the waning, chilly after- 
noon, for long miles without passing 
a house; sometimes they would sight 
one, far and skeleton-like, set back 
from the road upon a hillside; a still, 
naked shape that seemed to look down 
upon the narrow road, the passing car, 
with venom and an ancient malignity 
Not once did they pass another car; not 
once did they see another human be- 
ing, except when, driving through a 
battered little village, an old man came 
out on the sagging porch of the one 
store and stared at them with imbecile 
vacancy. All around them the 
mountains were bare and distorted and 
ominous; a cold November wind blew 
through the woods of those mountains, 
and whistled down the tunnel of the 
road. The strips of field to the sides of 


love 


west: 
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the road were the color of dead earth, 
bristling with old, uncut hay of a for 
summer. As the quick dusk 
came on, the hollows grew shadowy 
and dim, and the wheels whirred craz- 
ily in the mud and came up out of 
those places of horror on to the drier 
hills. 

Today they talked of places, of the 
South and the North. It was their old- 
est subject, that they had fought out up 
and down the roads of Albemarle 
County. 

“The North is clean, and safe, and 
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kind,” Giles said. “You don’t feel this 
apprehension, this feeling that some- 
thing is hiding behind the surface 
pleasantness, ready to tear your heart 
from your body.” 

“You're crazy,” John said, twisting 
the wheel sharply on a turn. “Besides, 
you're a stranger to the place and don’t 
feel at home in it. Why, the South — 
Virginia, anyway, is the sweetest, warm- 
est-hearted country in the world. It 
gives out, it doesn’t take, suck from you 
like the North. Up there you have all 
you can do to meet the demands of just 
nature — keeping warm, keeping fed. 
Here nature warms you, feeds you. It’s 
a country made for man. You don’t 
have to fight your heart out.” 

“I don’t mean that. I mean — it’s 
hard to say because it’s so queer. You 
see, you're right about nature being 
bountiful here — but there’s a kind of 
horror in its bounty, like a tall, beauti- 
ful, deep-bosomed woman that makes 
you sweat with desire for her, and then 
when you take her, tears your heart, 
your manhood out of you.’” He waved 
his hand nervously, in an effort to ex- 
press his meaning. “I feel all this coun- 
try is like a woman, a ravishing, evil 
woman. She’s all flesh — big breasts and 
hips and thighs — and she seems to be 
something on which you can pillow 
your head and sleep forever, your head 
between her breasts, your hand on her 
thigh. But while you're sleeping she'll 
rip you open and take out your heart, 
and leave you sleeping alone, bleeding 
to death. It’s funny you can’t feel 
what I mean; you weren't an insensi- 
tive fellow, as a young boy.” 

“You're crazy,” John said, turning 
into a still narrower road, deep in mud 
and leading through vacant fields, bit- 
ter mountains. “I don’t think I am in- 
sensitive, but I’m not a nervous, imagi- 
native fool like you. I know this 
country; it’s my own, and I've lived my 
life in it and it’s never wounded me. 
You see all this grasping lust, this am- 
biguous lure in the country; that’s be- 
cause you aren’t big enough to embrace 
it, its bigness frightens you. I tell you 
it’s not like that at all; there’s no reek- 
ing woman waiting to suck your man- 
hood. If Virginia’s like a woman, it’s 
like an old, wise woman, full of gen- 
tleness and help, full of years and 
old dignity—a mother and a com- 
forter.”’ 

“You're wrong,” Giles said, and then 
bit his lip as the car careened sidewise 
down a long and slippery hill. By some 
miracle John righted it and they crept 
on down into the waiting, gloomy hol- 
low at the foot. The country here- 
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abouts was, if possible, still wilder than 
the rest. There was utter ruin in the 
uncultivated fields nearby, and the 
mountains thrust up dangerous and 
remote. It was a queer shock to Giles 
to look up on the hill at his left, and 
see a house there, ominously still, as if 
it had been waiting to be seen, not car- 
ing whether it was seen or left again 
forever alone. There was no sign of a 
road leading up to the house; no smoke 
rose from its two crumbling chimneys; 
it might have been breathed like a mist 
upon the hill, to disappear in another 
moment. But it stood still, a gray, 
weather-racked, high shape, infinitely 
alone and forbidding, hidden in the in- 
tricate meshes of the Ragged Moun- 
tains. . . . Giles looked away, and 
gave his glance with apprehension to 
the hollow they approached. It seemed 
impossible that John could get the car 
through. A sluggish stream ran through 
the bordering fields and under the 
road, but now it had risen from the re- 
cent rains, and flooded the heavy mud 
of the road. John approached the 
darkening hollow with slow care, shift- 
ing the car into low gear; the thick 
muddy water splashed up along the 
running board, and the wheels whirred 
and struggled for hold in the sliding 
mud. 

In a moment the car had stopped, 
after a sudden slithering wrench that 
turned it diagonally in the roadway. 
John set his lips without speaking and 
cautiously pressed down on the ac- 
celerator; but the wheels only whirred 
dully, monotonously in the mud, and 
Giles could feel the whole bulk of the 
car settling. Now they were really 
stuck; neither of them spoke; John got 
out and stood on the running board, 
rolling his trousers up above his knees. 
Then he stepped down into the mud, 
and waded around the car, examining 
the position of the wheels. He got back 
into the car and tried to start it forward 
again, then backward. The wheels only 
ground out that dull, muted note. He 
shifted the gears backward and _ for- 
ward swiftly, trying to rock the car out 
of its settling bed; but there was no 
response. 

“Well, what do we do?” Giles asked. 
It was almost a relief to him to have 
stopped; it stilled the moments of 
nervous apprehension when they ap- 
proached new obstacles. If there were 
only not that house up there, staring 
like a bleached skull down at them; he 
felt it there, even with his back to it. 
The rest of the country was desolate, 
gloomy, but it did not seem to menace 
them. That house was deeply sinister; 





Giles wished they could have got stuck 
in the bare, unsettled country. 

“We wallow ourselves into those 
fields and find as many branches and 
brush as we can, and stick them under 
the wheels, to get some traction,” John 
said. He walked ahead of Giles into the 
field on the side away from the house 
on the hill. Giles followed him, feeling 
the house staring down at his back of 
flesh and blood. . . . They gathered 
armfuls of rotted cornstalks and bram- 
ble brush, and brought them back to 
the road. John disposed them in front 
of the rear wheels, packing them down 
into the mud as far as he could. Giles 
stood watching him; he turned, nerv- 
ously, to look up again at that frightful 
house. 

There were two women coming 
down the hill from the house, one be- 
hind the other. 

For a moment he could have 
shrieked like a terrified boy. ‘Then he 
caught himself and began to walk to- 
ward the women, for they were real 
women, flesh and blood like himself. It 
was growing very dark now, and he 
could not yet see their faces. But they 
seemed women past youth, approach- 
ing age; dressed in old rags of clothes, 
old pinned-together sweaters; thei 
skirts blew in tatters about their feet 
in the cold wind that swept with them 
down the hill. Neither of them called 
out, nor lifted a hand in greeting; they 
came on down the hill toward the 
bogged car. The one in front was 
thin and meagre; the one behind 
was a huge, indeterminate shape in 
the dusk. 

John looked up just as they came to 
the road’s edge and _ laboriously 
climbed over the fallen wire fence. 

“We've managed to get stuck in your 
run,” he called cheerfully. “It’s kind of 
you to come down in this cold wind, 
ma’am. Do you happen to have a tele- 
phone in your house?” 

“No,” the thin old woman in front 
replied. “We got no telephone, nor no 
horse or auto neither. I’m real sorry 
not to be able to offer you more help. 
But maybe I could help you gathe: 
more of them cornstalks to put unde 
your wheels.” 

“I'd be right grateful,” John replied. 
He smiled warmly at the thin old 
woman as she walked with him back 
into the field. Giles noticed that he did 
not include the other woman in his 
smile or his speech, and glancing for 
the first time at her close-up face, with 
sharp instant horror he did not blame 
John. 

Her face was enormous and bloated 














and dull-eyed. There was hair mottling 
her chin, and her under lip hung a lit- 
tle way apart from her teeth and her 
upper lip. Her heavy black hair was 
uncovered, and there must have been 
vards of it, baskets of it, for it was as 
thick as a fur cap about her head, and 
in back there was a knot of it as big as 
a melon. . . . But even her head was 
not as frightful, to Giles, as her body. 
That was grotesque, obscene. Her old, 
torn brown sweater, like the other old 
woman’s, was pinned with safety pins; 
but this woman's sweater was pinned 
across a monstrous bosom, two thrust- 
ing breasts as enormous as overripe 
pumpkins. Her ragged skirt hung over 
hips as monstrous, as bulging and ir- 
repressible; and this body was sup- 
ported on two legs like swollen col- 
umns. The November wind blew 
against her skirt and showed to Giles’ 
horrified eyes the proportions of those 
legs. They were like some fecund de- 
formity of primitive nature. 

She looked back at him for a mo- 
ment like an age, out of those dull eyes 
that seemed to him to have looked on 
frightful sacrificial earth-mysteries. 
Then she turned and on those great 
legs whose flesh shook as she walked, 
followed the others into the field. Giles 
had the instinct to shout to John to 
look out! But he stifled his silly imagi- 
native nervousness and followed her to 
help in gathering brush. She was only 
a woman, made of ordinary flesh and 
blood, and she was ready to help in 
getting them out of this slough. She 
had lived here alone all her life, and 
fed on pork and corn meal until she 
was grown grossly fat; that was all. 

Only he wished it had not grown 
so dark. 

The four of them worked for an 
hour, until it was really night and the 
car’s lights broke the darkness like vel- 
low liquid pouring on to the road. 

“It’s no use,” John said at last. 
“We'll never get it out this way. What 
we ought to have is a team to pull us 
out, or another car to push. . . . You 
haven't got any loose rock, anything 
like that, at your house, have you, 
ma’am?” Giles noticed again that John 
always addressed the thin old woman. 
That was natural. She seemed a frail, 
friendly old thing, ready to help, not 
like this silent swollen monster of a 
woman who had worked along with 
them. 

“Why, yes, come to think of it, 
there’s that stone wall falling down 
back of the old pigsty. If you care to 
carry down some of the rocks — but it’s 
a right steep hill to climb, and steep 





to come down again, if you're carrying 
heavy rocks.” 

“That's all right,” John decided. 
“Come on, Giles. Our only chance of 
getting out of here tonight is to get 
some of that rock and build a surface 
under the mud for the wheels to get a 
purchase on. The car’s settling more 
every minute. We'll go up to the house, 
with your permission, ma’am, and rest 
a minute or two, and then bring the 
stone down here.” 

Giles walked last up the acute slope 
of the hill. The sky had cleared a lit- 
tle, and in a large patch directly above 
a few stars and the shadow of a moon 
threw a faint whitish light down on 
the climbing figures. There was some- 
thing infinitely lonely and weird about 
those three shapes in front of him, 
plodding heavily up the long hill to- 
ward the black, high shape of the house 
at the top. The thin, wavering shape 
of the old woman went first; then 
John’s vigorous form; behind him 
climbed with great heavy steps the fig- 
ure of the other woman. Her hips were 
like those of a huge laboring horse, 
lifting as she climbed, one at a time, 
huge half-circles of flesh and muscle 
and bone, supported each on a trem- 
bling column of thigh. Giles was glad 
to be behind her, not before; even from 
behind her, in that light, he could see 
the monstrous bulbs of her 
swinging from one side to the other 
with her steps. He shuddered to watch 
her, and cast his eyes instead up at the 
waiting house, lightless, silhouetted 
high and angular and 
against the gray-dark sky. 

The old woman led the way through 
a sort of yard, cluttered with boxes and 
obstacles they stumbled upon, toa high 
stoop that went up to a porch. In the 
same silent single file they climbed the 
steps and the old woman opened a door 
on to the dark, breathing interior of 
the house. 

“You'll come in and rest for a mo- 
ment before you begin work,” she said 
over her shoulder in the darkness. Het 
voice was kind and hospitable. “T'll 
light a lamp, and maybe you'll take a 
glass of well-water.” 

“Thank you, ma’am,” Giles heard 
John say. In the slight light that the 
stars gave he saw the old woman’s form, 
John’s shape, disappear into the house. 
The huge shape behind them followed 
them in, and Giles continued toward 
the open door. It was still dark within; 
then a light was lighted in an inne 
room. Giles had his hand on the door 
handle, when he heard John scream. 

It was the most frightful sound Giles 
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had ever heard. His blood seemed to 
turn to melting ice within his veins. He 
turned and threw himself down the 
steps, ran stumbling across the yard 
and down the long hill to the road. His 
feet stepped in holes, and he fell; he 
ran desperately through the sucking 
softness of mud under the long sharp 
grass; at last he came to the road. A 
little way off he could perceive the dim 
shape of the abandoned car, like a 
grotesque relic of an outer civilization. 
He turned from it and ran down the 
road, panting like a desperate animal, 
toward the only settlement he knew 
of, that crazy village, long miles away. 

After a while he could not run any 
more, and then he walked, as fast as he 
could, lifting his feet away from the 
heavy mud that held them, breathing 
heavily with his exhaustion, feeling the 
enormous darkness of the bordering 
fields reaching for him, hurrying down 
that narrow, lonely road like a de- 
mented man. 

He walked a mile, three miles, five, 
all in that cold, breathing darkness, 
keeping to the road as a man would 
cling to a log in a flood, walking down 
it as if death and hell were on eithe: 
side. He did not know how long he 
walked. At first he had no thoughts, 
only horror and extremest fear that 
screamed and shivered in his brain like 
living maggots. Slowly his mind began 
to order itself, to produce consecutive 
thoughts. His first thought was that he 
was running toward help, that he must 
be quick, quick, to get help for John, 
he must not pause. He felt safety, hu- 
manity, ahead of him like a bright 
light, and all frightfulness and unreal- 
ity reaching for him from behind like 
long fingers out of the dark. That 
thought beat in his mind for a long 
time — hurry, hurry, get help. 

It was not until he had walked five 
miles or more that he suddenly knew, 
with a different kind of horror, that he 
was a coward. 

It was fear for himself, and panic, 
that had made him run; to save his own 
skin, to save his own sanity. He had 
abandoned John. A man would have 
gone into that house of horror, where 
a light had been lighted in an inne 
whence John’s had 
screamed aloud, and saved his friend 
or died fighting for him. A man would 
not have run away five miles toward 
safety and sanity. He was a coward. 

Now he stopped short in the dark 
road. He turned his face toward fear 
and walked back along the way he had 
come. He walked as fast as he had been 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Vermont in Czechoslovakia 


ce 
Bu: why?” asked her 
aunts. “Why?” asked Aunt Meribah. 
“After all, a Balkan country like 
Czechoslovakia is used to all these over- 
turns. There’s a revolution there every 
year, now isn’t there.” 

“No there is not!” snapped Miss 
Ingalls to aunts who were not used to 
snapping from their gentle niece. 
“Czechoslovakia isn’t a Balkan, except 
geographically. It’s as orderly and 
decent as the state of Vermont.” 

“Emily!” cried Aunt Maria. Experi- 
ence had by now taught her not to say 
it, but that her niece should dare com- 
pare their sovereign state of Vermont 
to an unspellable country managed by 
a queer and probably dirty people like 
the Czechs was to her utter sacrilege. 

“And far more literate and less nar- 
row-minded,” added Miss Ingalls. At 
which point the case rested, unless the 
aunts wished to incur another lecture 
on the history, manners and customs of 
Czechoslovakia, a subject in which 
Miss Ingalls was now learned. 

Sometimes they took another tack. 

“All right, dear. Of course, it’s a nice 
little country. But why do you have to 
go there in a time like this?” 

Miss Ingalls’ eyes filled with tears. 

“When I broke my arm and was sick 
and all alone in Russia, it was my Czech 
friends who stayed by me and did 
everything for me. Now it’s my turn to 
stay by them. They're the finest people 
I've ever known.” 

“Finer than your Vermont friends?” 

“Maybe not,” said Miss Ingalls. “But 
I can’t tell about my Vermont friends, 
because I’ve never seen them living 
month after month in horrible sus- 
pense, knowing that any day their 
world might end. Maybe Vermont peo- 
ple would keep their courage and san- 
ity and even smile at the danger the 
way my Czech friends do. But I’ve 
never seen them do it, so I can’t tell.” 

Her aunts learned to listen to all of 
this in the docility that had once been 
Miss Ingalls’ réle. Only in private 
dared they discuss it further. Their 
once pliant, unresisting niece had set 
out on her own to meet at an unpro- 
nounceable border town a strange man 
who didn’t even speak English, and 
there was nothing in the world they 
could do about it. 
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BY MARION L. STARKEY 


A revealing story of Vermont's lova- 
ble school teacher, Miss Ingalls — 
a romance with kisses 


Nothing, that is, but fidget around 
in the front room watching for the 
postman. Now the letters bearing for- 
eign stamps were for them, and they 
were written in English and in the neat 
Palmer method imposed by the School 
Board on its more tractable teachers. 
They were brief letters (“The one 
thing my friends won't give me is time 
to write; this very minute they're wait- 
ing for me to finish so we can look at 
another castle.) but they were happy 
letters. In place of the strain, the sense 
of impending doom that had oppressed 
her all spring, these testified to an 
idyllic peace and contentment. And 
the most joyous of all came on a day 
when after a quiet period Czechoslo- 
vakia flared terribly in the headlines 
again. 

“It’s war. Oh, Meribah, it’s surely 
war this time!” gasped Aunt Maria. 
“What will Emily do?” 

Aunt Meribah had picked up her 
niece’s itinerary from its place on the 
kitchen shelf, and was looking from it 
to the clock and the calendar and back 
to the itinerary again. 

“Now Maria, don’t have kittens,” 
she said. “I think she’s all right. To- 
morrow morning she’s due to leave 
Czechoslovakia. It’s ten o’clock at night 
there right now, and war isn’t coming 
so suddenly as all that, I don’t think. 
She’s safe. And now let’s get on with 
those crab apples. War or no war, 
Emily’s going to want crab apple jelly 
sandwiches when she gets back to 
school.” 


Aunt Meribah’s chronological calcu- 
lations were correct. It was that sunny 
afternoon in Vermont exactly ten 
o'clock in the evening in South Bo- 
hemia. Her niece, quite unspinsterly in 
the soft rose party dress that she had 
donned in honor of her last evening 
with her friends, had just settled down 
in a cosy corner of the powder blue liv- 
ing room to listen to a radio that was 
making catastrophic pronouncements 
from Praha. Miss Ingalls didn’t know 





what they were because they were be- 
ing made in Czech, but she could tell 
that they were catastrophic by the 
quick spasm as of pain that had crossed 
the thin, distinguished face of Anna 
Klima, her hostess, and the startled 
grunt that had come from the throat 
of Jaroslav Klima, her host. And when 
the grave, always self-possessed Anna 
turned with an air of sick dismay to 
speak to her husband, and he silenced 
her with a gesture that he might hear 
further, and took her hand to hold, 
Miss Ingalls knew that the catastrophe 
was very bad indeed, that the doom she 
had fearfully foreseen ali spring had 
come at last. She turned back to her 
friends as at ten-fifteen Jaroslav Klima 
snapped off the radio. 

They did not, however, at once turn 
to her. Anna was speaking to her hus- 
band rapidly and earnestly in Czech. 
He replied as earnestly. It was some 
time before he changed the conversa- 
tion back to German and Miss Ingalls. 

“What's new?” she asked. 

Her host shrugged his shoulders and 
smiled brilliantly. 

“Nothing. Nothing in particular. 
Our neighbor tells more lies about us. 
That is all.” 

Miss Ingalls had seen that smile be- 
fore. She used to see it often on the 
face of a friend incurably ill with tu- 
berculosis. It was all unconsciously a 
heart-breaking smile, bright with the 
reflected brightness of death. 

“He's lying,” she thought. “But it’s 
a dear, kind lie, because there’s noth- 
ing I can do. He just wants me to have 
one more good night’s rest before he 
tells me the truth.” 

Anna had gone to the window. The 
long white shutters had been closed, 
but she unfolded them and stared out 
across the dark meadows. 

“You see it?” asked her husband, and 
for the first time Miss Ingalls took note 
of a hollow humming overhead. 

“Yes. They've found that one,” said 
Anna quietly, and looking over her 
shoulder Miss Ingalls saw long ghostly 
rays from the military base pick out 
the plane and expose it in silvery light. 
She knew it was a German plane. 

Dazed, she looked back at the charm- 
ing living room, the great Viennese 
piano, at one end, the studies in oil of 
the Tatras Mountains and the tall gilt 
mirror on the powder blue walls. How 
odd to know that this house which 
stood foursquare and solid, this cul- 
tured, happy way of life would pres- 
ently dissolve in gasses and fire. On 
would it? After all no bomber would 
hit everything. 











Night had gone and the sun was 
shining when Miss Ingalls was awak- 
ened by the voice of the old Viennese 
piano. It was a prearranged signal, he: 
“serenade,” Jaroslav Klima called it. 
He was playing Smetana’s “Vitavou,” 
that lovely expression of a profound 
and joyous faith and will to live, writ- 
ten long ago in the forgotten days of 
Czech oppression. Miss Ingalls opened 
her eyes and smiled contentedly. She 
wanted to lie listening to this music 
which seemed to rise out of her devo- 
tion and her acceptance of life and 
death, but she knew that it was being 
produced to make her get up. She 
opened the door and stood there in her 
pale blue pajamas looking into the liv- 
ing room. Jaroslav Klima stopped and 
turned to look at her. 

“Please go on,” she said. 

“But you must come and have vou 
coffee first,” he said. “It’s ready, and 
soon we must take you to your train.” 

“My train?” Miss 
blankly. 

“Had you forgotten?” 

She stared at him amazed. Then it 
hadn’t come after all, this war? Had 
she been dreaming last night by the 
radio? 

“It’s just what she had done,” said 
Anna. “And since she’s forgotten, we 
can keep her for another day.” 

He closed the piano lid and rose. 


said Ingalls 


“But that we would do wrong to do. 
Now it is really dangerous for her to 
stay. Come, Fraulein, and have your 
coffee. Just as you are. You are very 
beautiful in those blue pajamas.” 

Miss Ingalls sat at the table and 
looked helplessly at her friends. 

“But what is this danger?” 

“You must forgive me, Fraulein,” 
said Jaroslav Klima in his grave, beau- 
tiful voice, taking his place beside her. 
“Last night we lied to you. We learned 
then that our situation has grown 
much worse, but it seemed best to let 
you sleep in peace without knowing. 
Now, however, you should understand. 
We have a German paper so that you 
can read for yourself.” 

But Miss Ingalls could do no such 
thing. For vanity’s sake, for the sake 
of appearing young and lovely in Czech 
eyes, she had kept her glasses in her 
luggage. The newsprint swam before 
her and nothing made sense. She 
pushed back the paper. 

“Tell me,” she said. 

“It’s this. Germany has mobilized.” 

Miss Ingalls stirred her coffee with 
a nerveless hand. 

“Then, they did declare war.” 

He laughed. “Of course not! No one 


does that any more. Our neighbor 
would never honor us with a decla- 
ration.” 

“But it is — war.” 

Anna Klima, across the table, shook 
her head in horror. 

“Oh, no!” 

“Not yet,” said Jaroslav. “They 
won't fight us until they’re sure they 
can’t frighten us into giving in with- 
out it. No, it isn’t war. Just mobiliza- 
tion. In fact our neighbor claims she 
is merely holding fall maneuvers, but 
they are huge maneuvers, such as no 
country ever held in peacetime, and 
they are directed at us. While they last 
there is no safety in Europe. That is 
why we can no longer urge you to give 
up your three days in Paris to stay 
longer with us. We won't be at ease 
until we know you're on the Queen 
Mary, safely homeward bound from 
our unhappy Europe.” 

Miss Ingalls went on senselessly stir- 
ring the coffee that she could not bring 
herself to drink. Why wasn’t this news 
a relief? Since war hadn’t come, there 
was still hope that it never would. 
Why, then, was this no reassurance but 
rather a final and intolerable blow? If 
her courage had been equal to endure 


the illusory doom of last night, why 
was it so hard to suffer this reprieve? 

“How long — how long — ?” she be- 
gan incoherently. 

“Probably not soon,” her host re- 
plied. “We are not alone. France and 
Russia will stand by, no matter what 
comes, and we begin to hope England, 
too. You need have no fear, dear Frau- 
lein. We're getting you safely away.” 

“Oh, yes, I’m safe,” she said bitterly. 
“But you, I only asked God that I 
might leave you in peace. And how 
long — ?” But she wouldn't finish he: 
question, “How long can even the 
bravest people endure this ordeal? 
How long can even your wonderful 
courage stand up against this?” 

A firm hand had placed itself over 
hers, Anna Klima’s. 

“You must not grieve for us,” she 
was saying. “We shall go on somehow, 
no matter what comes. And believe us 
that in these dark days it is a comfort 
to know that safe in America we shall 
have so good and true a friend.” 

“And in the meantime,” said Jaro- 
slav Klima, “it is necessary to catch 
that train!” 

They had a small compartment to 


(Continued on page 39) 








NOVEMBER 


By CAROLINE M. LORD 


It was in November when peace was once declared; and there is no balmy 
day in that abused month that may not declare itself to you to be at peace, even 
though Cynthia in the evening with her globe and current magazines ponders 
Far Eastern and Near Western atrocities while David whittles a new handle of 
white oak for his ax. An ax is a friendly tool. It cuts ice and firewood in Janu 
ary, prunes fruit trees in March, and cuts a walking stick of striped maple for 
November hikes. Cynthia, being a female, in spite of all her study, cannot see 
a good reason for the barbarianism of a man-made civilization. But this she 
knows, that the ax and the farmer will be needed long after the military have 
finished their slaughtering. And the whittlings she had to sweep up this morn 
ing are a clean dirt. 

The memory of every quiet earth-fragrant day in November is a staff on which 
to lean when ruffian times and weather snuffs your little candle of peace. This 
may be your last look at fields with their blond rowen, or at snowless woodlands 
where drifting clouds dapple the maroon and ochre leaf-covered forest floor 
with shadows that glide on and on. This may be the last tolerant friendly day 
of the season. Make the most of it. Cold weather will bring troubles enough 
Today is perfect. Absorb it. It is here. So is a wood thrush, so are the first eve 
ning grosbeaks you ever saw, and so is a phoebe that hangs about the wagon 
shed, reluctant to leave his beam. 

The leaves have fallen, yes, but the warmth of their bronze and copper colors 
is closer to you, and you will certainly go scuffling in the woods today. There is 
a tree stump in the beech woods where you perch to count the shades of beryl 
and cinnabar, of gold and sepia in buds and brook and ¢ocoons, wood frogs 
and bark and ferns. Your list reaches the end of the notebook page. You recall 
that St. Augustine said something like this: “Wrangle who will, J will wonder.” 
And you do wonder. How could there be such greens in wet mosses, such pink 
and coral in fruited lichens, such a glint in the friendly thrush’s eye, such still 
ness in a tiny pool that dawdles among the roots of a maple tree? — A day in 
June may be rare, but a day in November is forward-looking and precious. 
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WOOD RIVER JUNCTION, RHODE ISLAND (Above) 


Roy Rawlings, former Speaker of the Rhode Island House of Representatives, 
is the president and owner of a railroad which, according to Martin Sheridan, 
guarantees every passenger a seat on the observation platform. ““The Wood 
River Branch Railroad used to have passenger, mail, freight and express serv- 
ice,” said Mr. Rawlings, “and used to run so deep into the red that all my 
present equipment is painted that color as a reminder.” Present equipment is 
a gasoline engine, caboose and the vehicle above, known as the Presidential 
Special; the line is 5.624 miles long, operates four times a week (provided 
there is enough business to warrant it) between Wood River Junction and 
Hope Valley; carries 10,000 tons of freight annually for 40 customers; and 
cost Mr. Rawlings $301. When last year the N.Y.N.H. & H. decided to scrap 
this line, after sixty-odd years of service, Mr. Rawlings realized that his grain 
business, the line’s principal patron, would be ruined, so he bought the rail. 
road and saved the business. If the line’s financial record was unsteady its acci- 
dent record was spectacular — in sixty years the only derailment resulted in 
the loss of one derby hat, replaced by the line at a cost of $4. “A railroad,” Mr 
Rawlings says, “is easier to run than the Rhode Island legislature.” 


MANCHESTER, MAINE (Top left) 


Geese are flying south this month but not the geese belonging to twelve-yeai 
old Fay Jacques, daughter of Mr. E. C. Jacques of Manchester. She is Nev 
England's smallest goose girl and largest raiser of geese. Fay has a flock of fiv 
hundred — buys them, feeds them, takes care of them when they are sick, tells 
her hired man exactly what to do for them, and when to do it. She can’t be 
around all the time herself because she is studying grammar and geography in 
the eighth grade. If the geese pay well, she is going to put herself through the 
University of Maine College of Agriculture and learn more about gosiings 
Her father gave her a small flock when she was six years old and since then 
geese have been her hobby, pastime and business. This year she has alread 
sold two hundred and fifty goslings to out-of-state farmers and is busy taking 
orders for the Thanksgiving and Christmas trade. 


HANCOCK, NEW HAMPSHIRE (Lower left) 


There seem to be Nine Smart Yanks this month instead of six, but that’s be 
cause you simply can’t tell about triplets. They turn up when they are least 
expected. Aside from being the mother of triplets, Mrs. John Gunther is smart 
in other ways. She went to Rosemary Hall and Vassar; lived in Rome when 
her father, Prof. Charles Upson Clark of the City College of New York, was 
Director of the Classical School at the American Academy; studied at the 
Cambridge School of Architecture and Landscape Architecture; taught at the 
Buckingham School. She is a landscape architect and lecturer on many aspects 
of gardening; teaches the triplets at home instead of sending them to school; 
bakes bread in her own oven; raises herbs and gilly flowers; makes the triplets 
shoes. She is the wife of John Gunther, the Peterborough architect, and the 
mother of Priscilla, Anne and Joan. One, as you see, has long hair; one wears 
two hair-ribbons; one wears one hair-ribbon. But if you want to know which 
wears which, you will have to look them up in the little white house at the foot 
of the hill in Hancock and ask them. 


Six Smart. Yanks 
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UNDERHILL, VERMONT (Above) 


When William C. Bailey, a retired farmer, was lying in bed, at the age of 
seventy-eight, somewhat despaired of by the doctor, he remembered that he 
had never had the fun of riding a bike and he had always planned to ride one 
“Gosh, doc,” said he, “if I'm ever going to get that bike I been talking about, 
it’s time I got started.” “Fine,” said the doctor, “see if you can walk across the 
room before you start, William. Here’s your cane.” “Never mind the cane,” 
said William Bailey, “when a man of my years wants a thing, he can’t waste 
any time.” The bicycle was ordered, the invalid improved. Before the neigh 
bors realized that Will Bailey wasn’t going to die he was seen pedaling his 
wheel through the lanes of Underhill. “How long did it take you to learn to 
ride?” his friend, A. Ritche Low, asked him. “Gosh,” said William, beaming 
“I ain’t got to know all about it even yet.” Shortly before his eighty-sixth 
birthday, William heard that his relatives in Chicago wondered why he didn’t 
cycle out and visit them, since he was so set on cycling. William packed up the 
little tin box over his rear wheel and started out for a two-thousand-mile bike 
ride. The neighbors said he’d come back in an ambulance, if at all, but he 
came back on the bike. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS (Top right) 


Max Hofer, President of the Epicurean Club of Boston, and executive chef of 
the Union Club on Park Street, was born in Berne, Switzerland, liked to help 
his mother cook, went to the finest cooking schools in Europe, planned a 
coronation dinner at the Hotel Metropole in London when King George V 
was crowned, and came to the Union Club via the Great Southern Hotel in 
Killarney, to become a Yankee and show Boston how to bake oysters in rock 
salt. Anyone lucky enough to dine at the Union Club (try Mr. Hofer’s baked 
\laska) speaks of him with reverence. “During all my travels,” says Mr. Hofes 
“I have learned to judge a man’s character through food. One’s eating habits 
and table manners are a certificate of gentlemanly breeding because at the 
table one discloses his knowledge, politeness and good manners. Men without 
the knowledge of good eating are really unhappy and will never know true 
happiness.” Here is Mr. Holfer’s suggestion for your Thanksgiving dinne1 
Oysters with horse-radish and pepper sauce; crisp stick celery, radishes, olives; 
cream of fresh mushroom soup with croutons; roast native turkey with chestnut 
stuffing; cranberry sauce, giblet sauce, squash, turnip, boiled onions, mashed 
potato; large bowl of green salad with garlic; pumpkin, squash or apple pie 
tray of cheese, toasted crackers; demi-tasse; mints. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT (Lower right) 


Slippery November roads have no terrors for George L. Smith, 7 Mason Street, 
who has driven 796,150 miles without an accident. At the last convention of 
the International Association of Milk Dealers, Mr. Smith, who has driven 
twenty-two years for the Mitchell Dairy Company, was given a gold medal, the 
first of its kind ever awarded, with the citation that he was the safest driver in 
the United States among milk company operators. Mr. Smith has three chil 
dren, Norma, Richard and Irene, all of whom want to learn to drive like thei 
dad, and win medals. Mr. Smith has four rules for safe driving: See that youn 
car, particularly as to brakes, is in good condition; coéperate with authorities 
in observing traffic regulations; exercise care and common sense; and refuse 
to assume that the other fellow is equally careful in any of these respects 
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ALONG NEW ENGLAND'S BOOK TRAILS 


) | inlanders wedged 
between glorious Lake Champlain on 
the northwestern boundary and the 
Connecticut River on the east, could 
be said to have shores in their sovereign 
domain, even if the salt sea is far away. 
Unlike Maine (the first state in this 
series), however, fresh water lake and 
river shores have not given birth to the 
lore the salt coast offers in such lar- 
gesse. Instead, Vermont’s mountains 
have been the source of legend and 
story. Her authors have been spurred 
by the everlasting hills in all their as- 
pects of seasonal beauty. 

Even though Vermont is forty-sec- 
ond in size among the states, it is not 
pygmy from any point of view. She goes 
up in the air not only by way of majes- 
tic mountain ranges but mentally and 
spiritually, when her sovereign will is 
interfered with in any way whatsoever. 
Concentrated village life in this edu- 
cationally-minded state has been the 
spring of fine poetry, good novels, 
charming informal essays and popula 
biography. The residence of Vermont- 
ers who have spent some of their lives 
in the wide world, or have been insist- 
ent on contact with sociological forces 
in the large cities, has been a gigantic 
leaven in all phases of life, rural and 
urban. Vermont is community-minded, 
sociologically-minded — and, thanks to 








Dutton 

Zephine Humphrey Fahnestock of Dor- 

set made Vermont's last Governor mad. 

She didn’t want a skyway highway. Hers 
proved to be the powerful pen 








Il. Vermont 


BY MARION E. DODD 


This is the second in a splendid 
series of six articles — one 
for each state 


the present Governor, wild flower- 
minded as well as politically-minded! 
I can’t think of a better combination 
for a people who, like the Maine peo- 
ple, consider the word democrat syn- 
onymous with communist! 

Fearless, courageous Vermonters 
have gone forth to settle towns in 
Maine, in the middle and the far West, 








Blackington 
Dorothy Thompson was writing a play 
this summer while her husband, Sin- 
clair Lewis, was acting in one. Both 
were successful according to son Wells 





John and Marion Hooper of the Stephen 
Daye Press, Brattleboro, on this sunny 
July day contemplate among other 
things... the American Ski Annual 








migrating suddenly like birds. (See 
Lewis D. Stilwell’s “Migration from 
Vermont 1776-1860," soon to be pub- 
lished by the Vermont Historical Soci- 
ety.) They have fared forth over land, 
over mountains, through deep forests, 
impassable rivers and streams, and 
knocked their stakes in when the new 
land looked fair. Vermont has en- 
twined herself through her people into 
the nation’s history, and by means of 
literature the extent of her influence is 
steadily being translated to that com- 
paratively small group — the reading 
public. 

One of the most potent and leaven- 
ing forces in Vermont is Dorothy Can- 
field Fisher. She and her husband, 
John Fisher, live in Arlington on the 
side of a mountain, planted by Mr. 
Fisher years ago with thousands of 
small pines, now beginning to tower. 
While the pines have been growing, 
Mrs. Fisher has turned her hand to the 
writing of novels, short stories, essays, 
translations from the Italian and 
French, books on education and one 
book for children. She has served since 
its inception on the Book of the Month 
Club Selection Committee, and has the 
God-given gift of extracting the es- 
sence of a book in her careful reviews 
in the Book of the Month Club Bulle- 
tin, probably the best sheet of book 








Bosworth Greene born in 
Chippenham, Wiltshire, England .. . 
paints watercolors with success... 
published many novels . . . raises Shet- 
land ponies with daughter Lorna 
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Hon. George D. Aiken — nurseryman, 

author, statesman — knows how it feels 

to be elected for thirty cents (his cam 
paign expenses this fall) 











news issued in this country. We trust 
this comment will not encourage you 
to join this club, for nothing seems 
more unintelligent to us than to have 
someone else choose your reading mat- 
ter, when there are plenty of good 
bookstores within whistling distance! 
Nevertheless, Mrs. Fisher’s contribu- 
tions help to make this sheet outstand- 
ing. After these many years, I should 
like to pay tribute here to Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher, who, in all the phases 
of her busy life, has functioned fully. 
She is what many of us human beings 
would like to be — alive to her finge: 
tips, charming, humorous, adequate 
with wisdom acquired by study and 
experience, compassionate, sane and 
constructive. All these qualities are in 
her books. One of the best volumes to 
come out of the War was Mrs. Fisher's 
“Home-Fires in France,” a collection 
of short stories from that 
period. Both the Fishers did outstand 
ing work in their beloved France fon 
three endless years. These are masterly 
short sketches of poignant episodes - 
still exciting reading today. “The 
Deepening Stream” (1930), one of her 
best novels because more or less auto- 
biographical; “Raw Material” (1923), 
the stuff and bare bones out of which 
novels and short histories are made; 
“Hillsboro People,” brief story biogra- 
phies of Vermont people, the bare 
bones covered expertly; “The Squirrel 
Cage,” an early novel of 1912, and 
“The Bent Twig” (1915) have inter- 
ested me most. Mrs. Fisher is a genius 
with children, and has written one 
book for girls, “Understood Betsy,” 
now in its twentieth edition, which 
will be read for many, many years. It is 
dramatized by Miss Cleghorn as a 
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Frances Frost is really of New Hamp 
shire by adoption. You'll find her almost 
MacDowell 


any time at or near the 
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school or camp play. “Why Stop 
Learning” is a small book packed with 
dynamite for the lazy adult, who, after 
leaving school or college, has loafed 
through life unquestioning. It is a 
most stimulating short argument for 
adult Finally, 
Accommodated,” described by 
Doten, editor of the recently published 
and best of New England Guides, as “‘a 


education. “Tourists 


Dana 


pleasant play that conceals beneath 
its comedy, Mrs. Fisher's fathomless 
knowledge of Vermonters and her wist 
ful recognition of the fact that only by 
intimate association do outsiders come 
to understand them at all.”’” Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher was dubbed by pene 
trating Robert the 


Frost as one of 















“three verities”; herself “wise and a 
novelist’; Zephine Humphrey (Fahn 
estock) “mystic and an essayist”; and 
Sarah Cleghorn “saintly and a poet.” 
Zephine Humphrey of Dorset began 
to write in 1900, four years out of 
Smith College. Her mysticism is re 
flected naturally in some of her tempt 
ing titles: “The Calling of the Apos 
tle,” “Grail Fire,” “The Sword of the 
Spirit,” “Chrysalis.” From her vantage 
point of quietude, Zephine Humphrey 
has also written “Over Against the 
Green Peak” — “the first of those deli 
cately written, cordially intimate, un 
obtrusively profound and touching 
books,” “verity” has said. 
“Mountain Verities,” “Beloved Com 
munity,” “The Edge of the Woods,” 
are necessarv and advised reading for 
all who crave the serenity and philoso 
phy of a mind at one with the hills. 
“Green Mountains to Sierras,” a chron 
icle of a leisurely trip from Vermont 
to California in a “Chevy,” is every 
thing a good travel book should be. It 
is a fresh and sparkling narrative about 
these United States. Anyone who con 
templates a trip from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific by motor would do well to 
read this thoughtful and charming 
book before they go into high. “Cactus 
Forest,” just published a few weeks 
ago, is an account of pleasant vaga 
bonding to the Southwest, written as 
always with her own charming and 
humorous approach to practical things. 
You will enjoy the spiritual values of 
this American beok as well as its othe 


as another 


qualities. 

Sarah N. Cleghorn of Manchester, 
the third “verity,” is a reformer — al- 
ways has been, was born that way. She 
is anti-vivisection, anti-steel trap, anti- 
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Vermont harbors three interesting 
publishing firms, two new, one old: 
The Stephen Daye Press of Brattle- 
boro, The Countryman Press of 
| Weston, founded by Vrest Orton in 
| 1936, and the old established House 
of Tuttle in Rutland, which has 
dealt in books for over a hundred 
years. The Tuttle’s latest catalog is 
well worth getting and, if you are 
interested in genealogies, remember 
that the Tuttle Publishing Co. is the 
largest and oldest publisher of 
genealogies in America. 

In the town of Brattleboro you 
will find the young Hoopers, who 
| took over the Stephen Daye Press in 
| 1932. Marion and John Hooper are 
two enterprising and imaginative 
young people, quite irresistible in 
| their enthusiasm for publishing and 
the Stephen Daye Press, which they 
have put on the map. John, a Wes- 
leyan man, originates in Castine, 
Maine, and has the shrewdness and 
business sense that are characteristic 
of the best in that State. His wife was 
born in Brattleboro and is a Smith 
College graduate. She tells me that 
they hovered on the brink of sheep 
raising for a while. “The Hoopers 
talked some friends of theirs into the 
| sheep-raising idea, bought six sheep 
to go along with the flock that their 
friends had collected, with the idea 
that sheep usually multiply and that 
they would soon have hundreds. For 
some reason six sheep in the total 
flock died, and those six were the 
Hoopers’!”” Well, sheep raising is no 
more perilous than publishing, for 
occasionally six out of a flock of 
titles are moribund in no time at all! 
Marion Hooper has taken over the 
active editorship, as her husband is 
now assistant editor and a columnist 
of the Brattleboro local paper. ‘The 
Press, which in six years has gained 
prestige among the larger publishers 
in New York and Boston, is inter- 
ested mainly in New England non- 
fiction. I can remember when John 
Hooper came into my office for sug- 
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gestions in the early days. We dis- 
cussed livery stables in Castine and 
Maine material, but the upshot was 
a book full of the savor of one of | 
New England's most cultivated and 
progressive older women — “Sixty 
Odd” by Ruth H. Sessions. For many 
years this will be a source book of 
great charm for manners in the liter- 
ary and artistic circles in the North- 
ampton-Hadley-Amherst section of 
the Connecticut Valley. Marion 
Hooper says, ‘““To get a book to click 
along, from the time we start editing, 
to the designing, to the jacket, to the 
selling, to all the things that seem to 
have to be done simultaneously . . . 
it still surprises me to see a book look 
so simple when it is completed.” 
Both the Hoopers are possessed with 
a large and capacious sense of hu- 
mor, essential for all publishers and 
booksellers! 

The Countryman Press functions 


in a fine old brick house on the 
Weston Common in the Green 
Mountains. With three partners 


equally determined to live in the 
country, Vrest Orton has established 
his press in a remote village, and 
apparently is making good. “The 
First Year,” a catalog of books, is an 
account of plans and purposes. One 
object is to print books that “inten- 
sify the joy, the understanding and 
the values of life in the country, and 
give you useful information as well.” 
See “The Country Dance Book,” 
“The Country Cook Book,” and that 
most fascinating of handbooks, “The 
Country Craft Book” by Randolph 
Johnson. How we all have lived with- 
out this revelation of craft secrets, I 
don’t know. Arthur Peach's “Country 
Rod and Gun Book” will be out 
this fall. Mr. Orton says that another 
object is a series of books “for the 
general booklover unpledged to any 
special field of collecting. Material is 
selected which we believe will be a 
real contribution to literature or to 
\mericana.” See Stephen Benet’s 
“The Devil and Daniel Webster.” 








capital punishment, anti-war (for all of 
which, bless her!) —in fact, “warmly 
affliated with several despised and sus- 
pected minorities.” She calls herself a 
socialist, is interested in the education 
of the laboring people, as well as the 
students of Vassar where she taught the 
art of writing for a while. According to 
Robert Frost and other friends, she has 
qualified to join the saints on earth, 
who forget themselves in the interests 
of the downtrodden and the walked- 
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over. We agree with Frost that “there 
is more high explosive for righteous- 
ness in the least little line of Sarah 
Cleghorn’s poem about the children 
working in the mill . than in all 
the prose of our radical-bound boys 
pressed together under a weight of 
several atmospheres of revolution.” 
“Threescore,” the life of Sarah N. 
Cleghorn by herself with an introduc- 
tion by Robert Frost (thereby acquir- 
ing a first edition value), is a rare kind 


of book. It is in the truest sense of the 
word the record of an inspiring per- 
sonality. It is an intimate and frank 
account of human conflicts, finely re- 
solved and, therefore, a book full of 
suggestions for others who are de- 
pressed about themselves or the world. 
“Fellow Captains” is a collaboration 
with Dorothy Canfield, a little book 
of “suggestion” for mental and physi- 
cal disquietude. “Ballads” is a book of 
poetry “kindled by the blaze of human 
nature.” Miss Cleghorn recommends 
that these be read or spoken aloud. 
Frances Frost of St. Albans is Ver- 


mont’s foremost poet after Robert 
Frost. “Hemlock Wall,” “Blue Har- 
vest,” “These Acres,” “Pool in the 


Meadow,” “Woman of This Earth,” 
should be collected into one volume 
for the convenience of her potential 
readers, or a selection made from these 
lovely little books. They are the es- 
sence of her most sensitive reaction to 
personal sorrow and delight, as well as 
country life and the small wild crea- 
tures of the woods and fields. Abby H. 
Evans, Maine poet, and Frances Frost 
are to be compared in the subject mat- 
ter of their poetry as well as in their 
power of absorbing delicacy of color, 
form, and tactile values through their 
skins! One extraordinary novel has 
come from this poet, “Innocent Sum- 
mer.” It was published in 1936 and it 
was one of the outstanding achieve- 
ments in fiction for that year. In “In- 
nocent Summer” Frances Frost has 
taken the youth of a village in Ver- 
mont uplands to uncover the roots of 
New England. The story is a fiercely 
intelligent, warm and beautiful novel 
of childhood and adolescence; of 
adults in the making; and of a whole 
village through their fresh and unde- 
ceived eyes. These boys and girls are 
drawn with an understanding so acute 
as to shock the easy going; but the 
novel is a poised, courageous piece of 
work and parts of it are, as someone 
else has said, beautiful and incan- 
descent. “Innocent Summer” has not 
yet reached its public, nor achieved its 
true place in Vermont literature as fai 
as the rest of the world is concerned. 
Her second novel, “Yoke of Stars,” will 
be out next spring. It is a day by day 
account of one girl who goes through 
“the seven ages of woman.” A pro- 
foundly subtle and convincing por- 
trayal of feminine strengths and weak- 
nesses. 

Robert Frost for years has towered 
ruggedly above and beyond the other 
author peaks in the realm of poet- 
philosopher. He is the greatest poet 








that this country has ever produced, 
the least derivative, and the most es- 
sentially American. He was born in 
California in 1875, lived as a boy in 
Massachusetts, taught school and 
farmed at Derry, New Hampshire; 
farmed for years in South Shaftsbury, 
Vermont, even though his winters were 
spent in Amherst, Massachusetts, as 
Professor of English, and at Ann Arbor 
as “poet in residence.” Lectures and 
readings have taken him all over the 
United States and increased his knowl- 
edge of his fellow countrymen. Ten 
universities have given him honorary 
degrees, and the Pulitzer prize for 
poetry has rightly come to him three 
times, 1924, 1930 and 1937. There has 
been irony in Frost’s life, for he could 
not find a publisher in the early days. 
England published his first book in 
1913, “A Boy’s Will,” and his second 
book, “North of Boston,” in 1914, and 
he lived there for three years, 1912-15. 
It was a long time before this country 
recognized the extraordinary quality 
of his poetry, a bitterly long time to 
wait, but certainly honor has crowned 
his years, and he stands where he be- 
longs. His “Collected Poems” (1930) 
and “A Further Range” (1936) will 
give you Frost complete. “The trails 
that most clearly distinguish his verse 
all mark him as the heir to an intellec- 
tual and spiritual heritage that is utter- 
ly Yankee, if not exclusively Vermont: 
his terseness, dry piercing wit, his 
oblique approach to a moral conclu- 
sion, his fusion into poetry of the in- 
flections of living speech, and his san- 
ity.” The “Vermont Guide” via Dana 
Doten has compressed the qualities of 
surprise and delight in Frost’s work in 
a masterly paragraph. 

Brattleboro is a thriving literary 
center at the present time. Just up the 
road is “Naulahka” in Dummerston, 
the first home of Rudyard Kipling and 
his American wife, Miss Balestier. Last 
vear Vrest Orton’s Countryman Press 
of Weston published a little book, 
“Rudyard Kipling’s Vermont Feud,” 
by Frederick F. Van de Water (Dum- 
merston resident), which explains for 
the first time why Kipling left America 
and Vermont. At “Naulahka” he wrote 
some of his best loved books and had 
settled into Vermont country. After 
months of smouldering trouble, how- 
ever, which flared up in a public trial, 
Kipling and his family left hurriedly 
for England. Van de Water had the 
story from Kipling’s brother-in-law, 
and here it is in an extraordinarily in- 
teresting and authentic version. He has 
also written many novels, but turned 


his hand recently to a book that will 
find a soft spot in the heart of every 
would-be country dweller — “A Home 
in the Country.” 

Howard C. Rice, Jr., was born with- 
in three miles of the Kipling house and 
has talked with people who remember 
the days when Kipling was a familiar 
figure on the streets of Brattleboro. His 
scholarly little book “Rudyard Kipling 
in New England” is delightful. 

The third of three “good compan- 
ion” background books for travelers 
through Vermont or prospective set- 
tlers is Charles Edward Crane’s “Let 
Me Show You Vermont” (Knopf). 
Crane lives in Montpelier, has been a 
newspaper man, and is another of 
those men who have shaken city dust 
and taken to the country of his boy- 
hood for the rest of his life. Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher approves the book with 
a foreword —calls it a convenient 
handbook about Vermont's climate, 
geology, schools, industries, waterways, 
forest trails, highways, old houses, ani- 
mals, backwoods and a score of other 
topics, and goes on to say that it is told 
entertainingly, amusingly and with 
Vermontish humor. The other two rec- 
ommended books are, of course, the 
“Vermont Guide” and the Hard’s 
“This Is Vermont” — they supplement 
one another. 

Crane came from the Valley which 
gave birth to Calvin Coolidge of Plym- 
outh; and I wonder how many Ver- 
monters have honestly read Coolidge’s 


books, “Have Faith in Massachusetts,” 
“Autobiography of Calvin Coolidge,” 
which throw some light on the working 
of Coolidge’s mind, his philosophy of 
government and his ideals for the life 
of a people. 

And speaking of men of caliber, 
there is George Aiken, Vermont's Gov- 
ernor, of Putney, where the Aiken 
Nurseries thrive. Hardy plants, from 
orchids to peach trees, are nourished 
with expert care till they are trans- 
ferred to your garden. Governor Aiken 
has written two delightful books, “Pio- 
neering with Wild Flowers” and “Pio- 
neering with Fruits and Berries,” emi- 
nently practical and also entertaining. 
The Governor claims these books were 
written when he was resting! Their 
virtue would seem due, in part, to 
serenity and an unharassed mind. 
“Speaking from Vermont,” just out, is 
the Governor's explanation as to why 
farmers and others have deserted the 
Republican Party for the New Deal. It 
is written in the plain everyday lan 
guage of the Vermont hill farmer and 
as such is one of the most interesting 
pronouncements of any New England 
Republican. 

Going North to Burlington, we ad 
vise a visit first to The Everyday Book 
shop started by one of Montpelier’s 
outstanding women, Alice Blanchard, 
some years ago. Miss Blanchard, as 
children’s librarian, had long experi 
ence at John Cotton Dana’s Newark 


(Continued on page 34) 





The Charles E. Tuttle Co. in Rut- 
land, Vermont, carries old and rare 
| books, stacks of them! Charles Tuttle 
and Charles, Jr., have published the 
complete works of Rowland E. Rob- 
inson in a new definitive edition of 
seventeen volumes, with prefaces by 
distinguished authors. 
Also, in Rutland, is the News 
Shop, which has a splendid book de- 
partment. The George Chalmers 
Company and Hartford's Bookstore 
include books among their othe 
items. 

Just around the corner from the 
Royce’s (you don’t know your Ver- 
mont if you don’t know the Royce’s) 
in Woodstock, Vermont, is the Yan- 
kee Bookshop — recently purchased 
by Howard Swain. We hope Wood- 
stock will be good to him. 

Historic Bennington has an excel- 
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lent bookshop for a town of its size, 

Ihe Bennington Bookshop, owned 

by Mr. Sinclair — prominent in the 
Socialist party in Vermont — as is his | 
neighbor, John Spargo, author of 
many excellent books including some 
on socialism and 
china. 


early American 
The University Stores 
handle the text books for the Univer 
sity of Vermont for the most part. 
Everyday Bookshop owned by San 


Burlington 


ford Cobb has a complete stock of 
current books. 

Manchester boasts of the Johnny 
\ppleseed Bookshop owned and op 
erated by Walter and Margaret Hard 
as well as of McAuliffe. 

In Windsor, the Windsor News 
denotes space to new books. 

Brattleboro has a splendid book 
department in its News Shop. 
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THE HURR 


( Top, left to right) Note the clock stopped on the Dublin, N. H.,, 
Community Church at five minutes of six ... nearly the 
height of the storm . . . when off went the steeple . . . and 
down through the roof. Next morning, residents came out from 
hiding . . . and town meeting day got reenacted. 

Newport, Rhode Island, once had a famous bathing beach. 
By next summer you'll never know a storm had destroyed this 
famous place. They’re rebuilding it now — same as before. . . 

Scene shows one end of the Point Street Bridge not far fron 
downtown Providence. Note two large barges cast high and dr; 
into the street by the tidal wave. How to get them back into the 
water presents a real problem. 

The U. S. Lighthouse Service tender Tulip was heaved up o1 
the New Haven tracks at New London, Conn. 

(At left) Yawl owned by Richard Wakeman of Quincy and 
Marion, Mass., high and dry at the edge of the pine woods or 
the north end of the Marion Harbor. The captain and mate 
have pitched a tent behind her . . . yachtsman turned woods- 
men for the nonce. 

Unexplained is the presence of this bathtub in the middle of 
the Kittanset golf course at Marion, Mass. 

All that is missing here is the olde oaken bucket as an Athol 
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RICANE: 1938 


Y. H., Gas & Electric Company employee pumps out the gas mains in 
y the front of Cass’s Toy Factory. 
and (At right) Your car wasn’t even safe in your garage as this 
from photo, taken in Vermont, shows. 

Although these beautiful trees did not enter the house, it will 
each, be a long time before shade trees such as these in Vermont 
1 this can be replaced. 

o¥ On Windy Hill Road in Peterborough, New Hampshire, that 
from Wednesday night it didn’t do you any good to lock your door. 

d dr; It was Knock . . . knock . . . who’s there this time and by 
o the the heavens who came and jumped in your bed but the big elm! 

(Bottom, left to right) Dorchester Harbor, Boston, Mass., pre- 
Ip on sents a serry sight as the cruiser Cherokee lies foundered with a 

neighboring schooner. 

y and Typical pine grove made into a shambles. Groves such as 
$ on these down in Norway, Maine . . . all along the path of the 
mate wind present a serious fire hazard. 

oods- One of the few remaining homes at Misquamicut, Rhode 

Island. 
le of The good ship Pandora of Boston, Mass., takes to the highways 
of Onset, Mass. This traffic jam is at the corner of Hammon and 

Athol Water Streets. 
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JAPANESE “ART” IN NEW ENGLAND 


— a NOTICES of “‘sus- 
pected dumping” of Japanese products 
into the United States were issued by 
United States customs appraisers in 
fifty-three days this spring. Forty-six of 
them involved cotton products. ‘Thus 
they appeared to affect directly New 
England’s greatest industry, textiles. 

The notices meant that in each case 
American authorities considered that 
there was reason to believe Japan was 
trying to sell goods here at prices below 
cost of production or below sales price 
in Japan or otherwise at less than “fair 
value.” They ranged from “cotton 
Christmas novelties” (no doubt an 
overflow into foreign markets of the 
celebrated Japanese Christmas spirit) 
to cotton fish nets (which were brought 
into the port of Boston). 

No other nation in that period was 
officially suspected of seeking to dump 
products into this country, according 
to the American Import and Export 
Bulletin. 

What, meanwhile, of New England, 
with its 15,000 mills and factories, its 
million workers? 

Dun’s Review for April, 1938, finds 
pay rolls and production in New Eng- 
land below last year. “There was fur- 
ther curtailment in the cotton mills,” 
it reports. “No one knows how many 
employables are out of work,” declared 
April's “Boston Business,” organ of the 
Beston Chamber of Commerce. “Every- 
body knows the figure is still growing.” 

The New England Council gives out 
the melancholy information that cot- 
ton employment in Massachusetts to- 
day is merely 32 per cent of the norm 
for the years 1925-27. A year ago the 
figure was 54 per cent. Cotton employ- 
ment in Rhode Island has dropped 26 
per cent in a year, we learn from the 
same source. 

The 1936 collapse of the greatest 
cotton mills in the world, Amoskeag, 
in Manchester, N. H., is business his- 
tory. Once employment there was 
between 15,000 and 20,000. Today, val- 
iant efforts at diversification have suc- 
ceeded in keeping 3,000 people at 

‘k. But not in cotton. 

oyal and hard-headed action of the 
employed personnel of an important 
New Bedford cotton mill last February 
kept the concern going by the volun- 
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tary acceptance of pay cuts of 10 to 12 
per cent. From last reports this hectic 
gesture seems to be producing good ef- 
fects, but it is a grim example of the 
trend of the times. 

New England electrical appliance 
manufacture, one of the region’s basic 
industries, functions today at 30 per 
cent below capacity, according to esti- 
mates of the New England Council. So 
does hardware, another great New Eng- 
land industrial institution. 

It would be the purest chauvinism to 
blame all this on Japan. We all know 
that there are many factors responsible, 
domestic as well as foreign. It is note- 
worthy, however, that these industries 
happen to be those in New England 
most exposed to Japanese competition. 
If, therefore, the proportion of respon- 
sibility cannot be accurately assessed, 
it is nevertheless obvious that responsi- 
bility does exist. To recognize this, and 
to take steps regarding it, seem to be 
nothing less than simple, fundamental 
duties for New Englanders. 

It might be argued by defenders of 
the Japanese system, which uses an 
exorbitantly low wage scale as the prin- 
cipal means of underselling the rest of 
the world, that some of these shipments 
into American ports were small. That 
can be no comsolation to New England 
manufacturers, for often even a small 
shipment can break a market where 
competition is concentrated. Consider 
certain New England industries which 
in normal times have relative stability, 
with steady costs of production and 
prices generally well sustained. I might 
cite, as an example, wire netting. Even 
a small shipment from Japan, a few 
tons selling at 40 per cent below New 
England prices, would be capable of 
wrecking American price standards 
temporarily, with resultant confusion, 
loss of business, unemployment, and 
price slashing. 

The fact is that Japanese competi- 
tion hits New England especially hard. 
Japan produces in quantity and at ex- 
tremely low cost a large number of 
commodities in which New England 
specializes. I have mentioned textiles. 
Cheap cotton goods, in an infinity of 
different forms, compete with our local 
products. The list only begins there. It 
goes on to include electric bulbs, 


switches, sockets, wiring fixtures, not 
to mention locks and padlocks and 
screws, belts, nuts, spring washers, and 
doorchecks, and silver and plated ware, 
and bicycles and electric clocks and 
canned seafood. 

There is no pretense that these rivals 
to American manufacturers are made 
primarily or even secondarily for the 
Japanese domestic trade. They are 
made to sell to Americans, at prices far 
below our own product. Their labels 
are American — eagles and other Amer- 
ican emblems, red, white, and blue col- 
ors, and English names. The parts of 
the “Orient” sewing machine, as adver- 
tised in Japanese trade papers, “just 
correspond to Singer models.” A hard- 
ware concern advertises the “Keystone 
trademark.” One ad describes the 
“Jonny” shaving bowl, “made of Bake- 
lite” and “patent applied for.” The 
“American Electric Co.,” head office 
and factory in Tokyo, sells electrical 
appliances. No concern by this name in 
America is listed in the current Stand- 
ard Corporation Records, New York. 
“Olympian” is the trademark of a rub- 
ber and canvas boot and shoe factory 
in Amagasaki. The “Bright Apollo” is 
an auto direction indicator. The 
“Plum” is a fancy pencil. The “Lion” 
trademark designates drawing instru- 
ments. The “Earth Swallow” is a me- 
chanical pencil sharpener. The “Gen- 
eral” is a transparent fountain pen. 
The “Auto-King” is a motor spring. 
“Tower” is a brand of hardware, 
hinges and locks and doorknobs, in ap- 
pearance identical to many such arti- 
cles manufactured in Connecticut. 

So it goes — “Seal Brand” and “Hol- 
bein” and “Progress,” “Pen-Bird” and 
“Patented Cycle Mascot,” and “Merit 
Brand,” ad infinitum. There is not a 
single authentic indigenous commod- 
ity in the list, not a single article which 
is not an imitation of something first 
made outside Japan. There is not a sin- 
gle item which does not compete at 
great price advantage, whether legally 
“dumped” or not, with articles made 
in America, many of them in New 
England. 

* * * * 

On the subject of Japanese competi- 
tion with United States industry, the 
Department of Commerce bulletin is- 














sued March 14, 1938, is illuminating. 
In the first six months of 1937, the 
bulletin states, there were “heavier pur- 
chases of Japanese products than in the 
corresponding period of 1936 or 1935.” 
The increase, according to the report, 
“comes in various manufactured and 
finished products, which in an increas- 
ing quantity are coming into the 
United States in competition with the 
same product turned out by American 
workers and their employers.” 

A further handicap to our industry 
is that Japanese products, being 
cheaper, muscle out similar products 
in the foreign field. Cheap and copied 
goods act in the international eco- 
nomic field the way bad money acts in 
the financial. Bad money drives out 
good. That is the old monetary law. 
Cheap imitations drive out good manu- 
facturers. The result is commercial 
war, crafty and exhausting, a sort of 
economic “cold pogrom” which de- 
stroys by attrition. New England manu- 
facturers and workers, operating in one 
of the most highly industrialized re- 
gions of our land, find themselves re- 
morselessly attacked in their home 
markets and abroad by a competition 
which, by every American standard of 
business and social codes, is unfair. 

American Labor’s Committee for 
Civilian Relief in China gives out the 
statement that whereas the average 
wage of employees in the United States 
is around $20 a week, that of Japanese 
labor in regulated industries is around 
$3.50. As for unregulated Japanese la- 
bor (the home working units where 
65 per cent of Japanese commodities 
are produced) Nippon authorities give 
no figures but it is known that earnings 
are still lower. Hours of work in Japa- 
nese factories are inordinately greate: 
than those prevalent here. 

With American labor costing six 
times that of Japanese, and with hours 
of production vastly greater, the Japa- 
nese argument that their native work- 
ers are paid enough to maintain them 
in comfort in Japan doesn’t solve 
America’s economic problem in this 
regard. For when the product of such 
labor is sold in our markets at the mini- 
mum prices thus made possible, it be- 
comes a direct attack on the American 
standard of living. 

Japan last year continued to be the 
third principal source of goods im- 
ported into the United States. In 1937 
Americans paid $204,202,000 for Japa- 
nese merchandise, most of it in com- 
petition with our own. A vastly larger 
amount of American labor was dis- 
placed than even this figure indicates, 


because Americans, producing the 
same amount of goods, would have 
been paid six times as much for their 
effort. 

The situation calls for drastic cor- 
rection. But before such correction can 
be considered, it is essential to under- 
stand the real issues at stake. 

Japanese competition with the west- 
ern civilizations on a commercial basis 
is an offshoot of a profoundly deep 
Japanese national impulse. Japan 
claims it is her imperial and sacred 
destiny to rule the Orient. 

That means, first, the subjugating of 
other Asiatic powers and second, the 
driving out of western interests in the 
Pacific. 

This long-range purpose must neve! 
be forgotten in any consideration of 
Japan. 

That makes the position of the west- 
ern world quite clear. A threat, in- 
volving civilization, as the west under- 
stands it, has been posed. Abraham 
Lincoln, referring to our own country, 
said a nation cannot exist half slave 
and half free. It was a profound ob- 
servation and, by extension, can be ap- 
plied to the world itself. The world 
cannot exist half slave and half free. 
Japan’s purpose is aggressively enslay 
ing, on the economic side. Ruling one 
hemisphere, it is clear she could not b« 
quarantined from the other. 

So it seems evident that the eventual 
effect of Japanese success in her over- 
weening ambition must be an attack 
on western standards as they exist to 
day. Again, the law that bad money 
drives out good applies in a large: 
sense. Bad conditions, unchecked and 
uncorrected, drive out good. A Japan 
reinforced by successes of arms, selling 
unchecked its cheaply obtained and 
cheaply produced goods throughout 
the world, would be a monstrous men 
ace to the entire western way of life. 

Early steps in the achievement ol 
Japanese ambition were the assimila- 
tion of Formosa and Korea. Seven years 
ago, she added Manchuria to her em- 
pire. Today she is after another slice of 
Asia, North China, or, indeed, China 
as a whole. 

Let us bring this situation right 
down to its effect on our own New Eng 
land industry. The facts which partic- 
ularly interest New England are as fol 
lows: 

China, according to the expert testi 
mony of American and foreign officials 
on the scene as well as of private econ 
omists, financial investigators, special- 
ists in the social and political field, had 
at last, after centuries, achieved a con- 


dition of stability a year ago which was 
nothing less than inspiring. 

Here is the extraordinary summary 
of the case made as early as 1935 by W. 
Cameron Forbes, distinguished chair- 
man of the weighty American Eco- 
nomic Mission in the Far East in that 
year: 

“A vast change is coming over China; 
a modernization that, as compared with 
ten or even five years ago, makes many 
centuries. This change presages the 
opening up of her vast territory, with 
her millions of people, as the most im 
portant trade center in the world for 
several decades to come. No comme 
cial nation can afford to neglect this 
market, and least of all America with 
her capacity to produce what China 
needs, and her ability to consume what 
China can produce.” 

So, at long last, it appeared, even 
more clearly last year than in 1935 as 
was witnessed by corroborative testi 
mony of other authorities, American, 
British, German, etc., that China was 
ready for development and that that 
vast market, the dream of the world’s 
merchants since the time of Marco 
Polo, was on the verge of fulfilling its 
potential promise. 

Here, surely, was a field for New 
England historically 
linked with China. One of the plans 
which the Chinese leader, Generalis 
simo Chiang Kai-shek, had already 
started was a vast electrification project. 


enterprise, $0 


Another was a railroad development 
plan, basic in the opening up of the 
enormous Chinese market. Lifting the 
buying power of China would have had 
a great effect on many New England 
industries. Textiles, hardwares, rubber 
goods, electrical appliances and ma 
chinery — all would benefit by an event 
of such world wide importance. 

But such constructive development 
for China is the reverse of Japan's 
plans. These are well-known to the 
western world, and have been officially 
reported by American government 
agencies in the field. Basically, the 
plans are to utilize North China as a 
source of raw materials, cotton, metals, 
coal, which are abundant there. These 
materials would serve Japan's own in 
dustrial system. A secondary use of 
North China would be as a market for 
distribution of Japan’s finished prod 
ucts — the cheap cotton and other out 
put of her industries. 

Achievements of these plans wou'? 
have three bad effects, as regards An: 
ican economy. 

They would block the vast potential 


(Continued on page 43) 
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YANKEE runs each month under this directory heading articles and notes relevant to the above 
. of an unbiased nature for your information and edification. 
to appear herewith is of a similar nature and inquiries addressed to advertisers will not only 
be answered promptly and courteously but also they will be received as welcome family letters. 


Advertising solicited 








IHUNTERS— 


How to Get Your Deer, Birds 
and Rabbits This Fall 


Come to The Farm a sportsman’s paradise in Otis- 
field one of Maine's best hunting regions. You'll 
enjoy The Farm with its big rustic living room and 
open fireplace — its delicious down-east home 
cooked meals and real Yankee hospitality. Built 
for sportsmen by a sportsman — furnace heated, 








grand beds, all modern conveniences. Rates 
$3.50 per day $21.00 per week 
Write for Free Booklet 
FRANK E. BEAN, PROPRIETOR 
P. O. Oxford, Maine 
AJ a 
@®@ FOR SALE ®@ 
Well-built commodious homestead. 3 acres of 
land, in the town of Fairfield, Maine. Quiet 


place for scholar or young children. $5,000 cash. 


THE MISSES CONNOR 
16 Elm Street . Augusta, Maine 








SOUTHWARD INN AND BARN 
Orleans (Cape Cod) Mass. 
Luncheons, Teas, Dinners, Rooms with Bath 
Open all year. Rates, American Plan, $5.00 and up 
Cocktail bar and Lounge. 





A BOSTON HOME FOR YANKEES 
24 Commonwealth Avenue 
Quiet house near Public Gardens. Comfortable beds, 
private or semi-private baths. Within walking distance 
of downtown. Reasonable. Special weekly rates. 





The HOTEL WELDON (fireproof) in Greenfield, 

Massachusetts makes a delightful stopping place at 

the start of the Mohawk Trail. Famous for its Sunday 

Gans (from $1.25). A golfer’s haven. Rooms, $2 up. 
Write for booklet. J. Tennyson Seller, Mgr. 





GREEN SHADOWS 
A New England farmhouse at Hamburg, Conn. 
Near Old Lyme 
Comfortable steam heated rooms. Good food — real 
homemade bread and pastry. Reasonable rates. 
Open year ‘round 





SK YFIELDS WINTER LODGE 
Top Bridgewater Hill 
Open the year ig 
rates. ome cooking. No liquors 
Plymouth, N. H. — R. F. D. No. 2 
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Reasonable 


Address: 
“Skyfields,” 


YANKEE 





Telephone 100 


S001 


On historic Concord Common 
midway between the Minute Man 
and the Home of the Alcotts 


COLONIAL INN 


— BUILT 1770 — 


Open All Year 35 Rooms 
Luncheons Dinners 


CONCORD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Tel. 460 








T. L. Sanborn, Innkeepe 
—1— 0 — 0. = =| 





HARTS LOCATION—better known as 


CRAWFORD NOTCH 
THE TAXLESS TOWN 
Land for Sale Year ‘round Hotel 
Cottages to Rent Summer Theatre 
Address TOWN CLERK, Harts Location, N. H. 
atthe INN UNIQUE, Crawford Notch, N. H. 











Lanier Inn 
ELIOT, YORK COUNTY. MAINE 


Country home on Piscataqua River, off main highway. 

Solid comfort, excellent food, modern appointments, oil 

heat. Quiet and restful. Pleasant walks and drives. 65 

miles from Boston. $25 upa week. Tel. Portsmouth 684-J. 
Mr. and Mrs. Joun S. LANIER 


WYMAN’S, 


Framingham, Mass See page 29 
BAY STATE NURSERIES, 
No. Abington, Mass. 


INC., 
See page 29 


HOTEL LENOX, 
Boston, Mass. See page 29 
HOTEL SHERATON, 
Boston, Mass. See page 29 
PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL, 
New York, N. Y. See page 37 
HOTEL PURITAN, 


Boston, Mass See inside back cover 











WE START 
A WILD FLOWER 
GARDEN 


BY VICTOR M. CUTTER, JR. 


I AM STARTING a wild flower 
garden; where can I find some lady- 
slippers?” is a question that botanists 
and nature lovers have heard repeat- 
edly these past few years, for wild gar- 
dening is sweeping the country like a 
brush fire. We had an odd corner on 
our New Hampshire farm, altogethe: 
suitable for a wild garden since it could 
serve no other conceivable use — a com- 
bination swamp and dump with a 
brushy tangled hillside behind it. 

We plunged in and commenced op- 
erations, learning at the start our most 
valuable lesson; namely, that a prop 
erly constructed wild garden means 
work in large quantities. Draining the 
swamp to make three connecting pools 
at different levels was only the start. 
| From the very first our whole tendency 
was to avoid any suggestion of formal- 
ity. Our paths followed natural con- 
tours, and when we constructed stone- 
| work we chose natural weathered rocks. 

Originally we had in mind the tra- 
ditional idea of a few ladyslippers and 
ferns introduced into the shady parts 
of the garden, with water-lilies in the 
pool, and possibly if we were lucky, a 
clump or two of mountain laurel in the 
positions of honor; but it is strange to 
what lengths human imagination will 
go when a hobby turns into a mania. 

Our collecting trips became the out- 
standing events of the summer and we 
almost reached the point where we 
measured time from the dates when 
we made our finest accessions. Early 
we discovered that careless handling ol 
plants almost invariably resulted in 
their loss, and we began to go to the 
extremes in careful digging and trans 
porting of rare specimens. After 
first mistakes there was no more jerk 
ing a plant out of its natural habitat 
and flinging it into the trunk of the 
car to be cared for when we had the 
time. We drove along a country road, 
saw a spectacular plant and took it — 
in short we were following the time- 
honored practice of amateur collectors. 
Then one day came the realization 
that a good many states have laws in 
regard to the picking and digging of 
certain plants, and that there are such 
things as trespass laws. When we dis 


oul 














HARDY 


TREES 
SHRUBS 
and TAXUS 


Taxus, the preeminent evergreen, and all 
other desirable Evergreens. Evergreen 
Shrubs, Rhodcdendrons in particular. 


Shade, Screen, and Flowering Trees. Flow- 
ering Shrubs, Azaleas in particular. Hedge 
Shrubs, Vines, Hardy Perennials, and Rock 
Garden Plants. A selected hardy list for 
New England's rigorous climate. The 1939 
Wyman’s Garden Book is easily worth a 
dollar but it's yours for the asking. 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY NOW 
WY MAN’S 


FRAMINGHAM NURSERIES 
Framingham, Massachusetts 











Yankees” —are partial 
to well-kept grounds— 
We've been Horticultural Ad- 


visors to them for nearly half-a- 
century! 


EUROPEAN LINDEN 


Plamt a European Linden this fall — any 
time before the ground freezes is ideal 
European Linden is an outstanding shade 
tree which withstood the recent hurricane 
with notable success. It is a clean cut, well 
proportioned, symmetrically-growing tree 
of fairly rapid growth. 











6to &ft $2.00 cach 
8 to 10 ft 3.00 each 
10 to 12 ft 4.00 cach 


Larger sizes at proportionate prices 


For these, as well as hundreds of other 

trees and shrubs send to Bay State 

Nurseries, Inc.— or ask for the Bay 
State Garden Book 


BAY STATE NURSERIES, INc. 
Established 1894 
670 Adams Street No. Abington, Mass. 
































covered several trespassers making free 
with the ladyslippers in our own 
woods, it was suddenly brought home 
to us that others might feel as we did. 
Henceforth, we asked permission be 
fore we entered private property, and 
we observed the conservation laws. 

One day we encountered a gentle- 
man who was uprooting all the moun 
tain laurel on his place in order to 
make pasture safe for sheep. We under- 
took to perform the task for him, to ou 
mutual satisfaction, and the result is 
a new and flourishing station for this 
plant. Another time we were admiring 
a lovely bank of wild columbine beside 
a country road and regretting our con 
science. A little further along we no 
ticed that widening operations were 
under way, and when we inquired as 
to their extent we found that our col 
umbine patch would be destroyed un- 
less drastic measures were taken. We 
took the measures. 

Where really rare plants were con- 
cerned, we made it an invariable rule 
never to take one unless there were at 
least two more, and never to take any 
that we were not reasonably certain we 
could make grow. Those plants pro- 
tected by law in some states we left 
strictly alone or procured from some 
other state where they 
abundant. 

Our wild garden, now ending its 
fourth year, presents an interesting and 
varied picture from frost to frost. 
Growing naturally and successfully are 
thirty-four species of native orchids, 
and about the same number of native 
ferns. In the open bog, pitcher plants 
and Grass of Parnassus grow side by 


were more 


side with fringed and bottle gentians. 
In the ditches that once bred mosqui- 
toes, wild calla and buckbean now lift 
their curious leaves and flowers. Be- 
hind the pool the red flags of the cardi- 
nal flower contrast with the blue of 
pickerel weed, and the pure white of 
the water-lilies highlights the dark 
water and provides vantage points for 
myriads of frogs. Each year the return- 
ing Spring is greeted by the naked love- 
liness of hobblebush and wild cherry. 
Dutchman's breeches and squirrel corn 
relieve the rocky cliffs, and the fringed 
polygala brightens the carpet of leaves 
at their feet. Our native 
drons and azaleas provide a_ back 
ground in a dozen different tints. As 
an experiment we even tried planting 
some of the native alpines and were 
amazed at the results. In all, about six 
hundred species of plants brighten this 
small area and provide a never-ending 
study in ecology and contrast. 


rhododen 








Zél THE OTHER END 


BOSTON 


G om for t 


@ just one little word ade 





quately describes the attrac- 
Hotel 


That's the reason so many of 


tion of the Lenox 


Boston's visitors return to the 


Hotel Lenox year after year 


@ Rates . . . Single with bath 
from $3.00; Double from $3.50 


i ‘altes & Joa e 


MANAGING DIRECTOR 


HOTEL LENOX, BOSTON 


corner Boylston and Exeter Streets 











HOTEL SHERATON 


On the Chacles at 91 Bay Stute Road 
+ 


The faslelia— of discriminating 


travelers who appreciate dis 


tinctive service and surroundinas 


‘3.50 up—Single, '5. up-—Double 








Venus, best pure rose-pink 
Vesta, sulphur turning white: love 





DISTINCTIVE TULIPS 


De Wet (early), glowing orange-yellow 5.65 
Le Reve or Hobbema (carly), old rose 50 
Ambrosia, rose edged apricot 60 
Arethusa, best late pale yellow 7° 
Leda, glowing cherry-rose 60 
Louis XTV, purple and bronze, very fine 65 


: 
Prices for 10; please add postage 


GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 
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aged shops, factories, stores 


welcome guest. 








One of the most interesting trips anyone can take is a tour of Yankee industry. Here one finds 
not only the smiles of genial Yankee workmen but literally thousands of interesting, well-man- 
small and large 
or impertinent question will be answered with care. From this page, pen in hand, you can 
make your tour from your own desk. Shopping by mail or by personal visit 


where your seemingly most insignificant 


you'll be a 











OLD SUGAR 
CAMP BRAND 
Pure Vermont Maple 
Syrup, Maple Sugar 
and Maple Butternut 
Fudge. 

VERMONT MAPLE 

Prooucts Co. 

South Royalton, Vermont 


¥ 


















Here is an old New England 

school that has successfully 

corrected speech defects for 

over 70 years. 

Write for Free booklet 

Samuel Y. Robbins, Director 
BOSTON STAMMERERS'’ INST. 

| 419 Boylston St. Boston, mass. 





Are you interested in obtaining information and items 
relating to your family history that is on record in 
Boston? We will copy any documents or genealogical 
items you desire at reasonable rates. 

OBINSON NEWS SERVICE 
15 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
To Yankees anywhere in the United States 
we will send 2 Ibs. Cob Smoked “Montpelier” breakfast 
Bacon with 2 Ibs. ‘‘Montpelier’’ All Pork Sausage for only 
$2.00, send check, money order or cash with order. Write 
for Price List of Vermont Products 
COLBURN & FALLON 
L. H. Harrington, Prop. Montpelier, Vermont 


N. H. LAKESHORE BUNGALOWS 
Cottages, building sites! 
Country Estates, farms! 
BAILEY & SLEEPER CO. 
Realtors Concord, N. H. 
VERMONT HIGHLAND HOMESTEADS 
Long range views. Miles of shaded bridle trails 
Brooks, Hunting, four near-by Golf Courses 


Lawrence & Wheeler Real Estate Corp. 
Springfield, Vermont 


~ MAPLE SYRUP AND SPREAD 
In Pottery Jugs and Jars 














at 
The House of Maple Sugar 


West Rupert Vermont 


SMALL WHITE HOUSE AND BARN, ten acres land. 

Allin good repair. Fireplace, bathroom, electric stove and 

ceeerpter. All for $2200. W. C. Hadley, Bellows 
alls, Vt. 


IO 
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KNITTING YARNS 


OF DISTINCTION for 
knitting, also yarns for hand 
loom weaving and rugs — ALL 
WOOL. Ask us about our afghan 
sets. Write to us without obliga- 
tion and we will mail you a com- 
plete line of samples showing 
many lovely shades. 

CONCORD WORSTED MILLS 

Concord, N. H. 


hand 





ROBERTA HOLLAND 


White Fruit Cake, made from a Pennsylvania family 
recipe. An unusual delicacy suitable for all seasons, 


2 Ib. cake $2.50, 3 Ib. cake $3.75 
5 Ib. cake $6.25 

Prepaid in U.S.A 

P. ©. Box 61, Yonkers, New York 


( Postag 








Yankees Will Be Laughing Over It This Winter — 
LOGOTRIX * Tricks with Words" 

For 2 to 7 players 
It’s the latest word-building game. Faster than cross- 
words, more fun than anagrams. 3 ways to play. Want 
to give one for Christmas? 50¢ postpaid. 


Miss Mildred Honors ,9 Mapleton Pl., East Lynn, Mass. 











THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
Book Publishers, see page 4 
THE HAMPSHIRE 
Mass. 
Booksellers, see page 5 


BOOKSHOP, Northampton, 


ACHUSHNET COMPANY 
Oxy-Jet, see page 9 


GRISWOLD SKI CO., INC., Denver, Colo. 
Ski Manufacturers, see page 31 
SKATING, Boston, Mass. 
A Magazine for Skaters, see page 31 


STEPHEN DAYE PRESS, Brattleboro, Vt. 
Book Publishers, see page 35 


GLENWOOD RANGE CO., Taunton, Mass. 
Gas and Combination Ranges, see back cover 





Job Was a Sissy 


BY FLORENCE B. JACOBS 


Lvs roo EARLY for any place 
to be doing business; the winter day- 
light hasn't quite broken, but the first 
trucks find your gas tank open or else. 
There’s no getting together with the 
Other Store and regulating hours. In 
a small village the rule is catch-as- 
catch-can. 

1 am just making up the cash when 
a head pokes itself through the door. 

“Buy a ticket for the fireman’s ball, 
Flo? Got to support home organiza 
tions, you know.” 

“Why 
ously at the money drawer and take out 
a half dollar. “You're on the refresh 
ment committee, Willis?” 

“Yeah, planning a big spread. We've 
ordered fifteen dozen hot dogs and 
rolls, and a lot of piccalilli and stufl 
down to Jefferson. Got a special price 
on ‘em. S’long!”’ 

I am doing feverish computations; 
~ I could have made a special price on 
fifteen dozen hot dogs, and a little 
profit, too. Well, you take it and pre- 
tend to like it. 

I dust the rack with 
trolled violence, wondering who's go- 
ing to help out ¢/iis home organization 
when its monthly bills come in. The 
people who come here for credit and 
spend their cash in Jefferson! The ones 
who are too proud to go on relief, but 
not too proud to trade on old friend- 
ship for supplies they can never pay 
for! 

This time the opening door admits 
little Dorothy Gallagher, who wants a 
pasteboard box to slide in, and small 
Benny Allen, who hands a letter across 
the counter. “Mama says for you to be 
sure and mail this.” 

“All right, dear. Anything else?” 

“Not here. Mama said to leave the 
letter, and then I have to go over to 
Maxwell's after a pound of pork. 
Theirs is better’n yours.” 

It is now within half an hour of bus 
time and the children begin to gather. 
They could, of course, wait in thei: 
homes, most of which border the high- 
way. But they are socially minded, 
they want to mix with their kind. They 
could meet by the “stop” sign. But they 
like a warm place to wait. 

So they run in and out to see if Hollis 
is in sight, leaving the door wide open 
behind them. They shriek until I have 


- yes, of course.” I look dubi- 


cookie con- 




















to add each column twice, which is irri- 
tating; or they stand in knots and gig- 
gle behind customers’ backs, which is 
maddening. At last the bus -actually 
drives up. I go around and close the 
door gladly. 

Mrs. Watson who is just stepping on 
to the platform looks sentimentally 
after them. “So innocent and full of 
fun!” she sighs. “Don’t you just love to 
watch them, Mis’ Jacobs?” 

My sigh tops hers for heartiness, but 
springs from a different base. The loaf- 
ers are already straggling in, so it is no 
use to keep on with the accounts. Per- 
haps later in the morning. 

I start sweeping and dusting, climb- 
ing over extended boots, conscious 
with every movement that five pairs of 
eyes are weighing the extra poundage 
taken on since Christmas. 

A horn bleats imperative summons 
and I hurry forth. A big out-of-state 
car by the gas tank, perhaps as many 
as fifteen gallons! The Novembei 
winds toss my wave and bring stinging 
tears as I lift down the pipe and ask 
hopefully, “How many?” 

“No gas, thanks. How far is it to Jef- 
ferson?” 

“Five miles down the blue road.” I 
return to powder my reddened nose 
under the omnipresent gaze of the 
cracker-box gang. 

is tell me,” Windy Otis is finish 
ing. “Course there’s money in store- 
keeping. How can there help being, 
with the prices they soak us? Now a 
farmer’s got to scratch for what he gets, 
not just pass something acrosst a 
counter and c’lect his money!” 

I close the back room door and lean 
against it, fingers in ears to shut out 
that steady drone. Quiet — quiet — for 
a few minutes and perhaps a little ob 
jectivity will seep back. 

The front door bangs and I go out, 
slowly. 

“Hi, Flo, any resin? —- How much, 
twelve?” 

“They got some over t’ the Other 
Store for ‘leven,”” volunteers Windy. 

“No, they're all out, I been over 
there,” Asa says, taking his parcel. “Set 
it down, will you, Flo?” 

The cracker-box gang is now roused 
to fine fettle. Freemasonry has come up 
for discussion, and all agree that it is 
a playboy order, worthless if not 
vicious. “Just a pack o’ rum-guzzlers, 
and the Command ’ry’s the worst o’ the 

lot!” states Windy, firmly and finally. 

Knowing looks go around the circle, 

my husband is one of the four Sir 
Knights in town. 

I decide definitely to take the bills 


home. The half hour before mail-time 
should at least get a few stockings 
mended. On the second stitch Yvette 
Arsenault three-cent 
stamp. 


comes in for a 
I put down my mending, go around 
to look in the box. “Sorry, there aren't 
any left.” 
“Well!” flounces _ pettishly. 
“What kind of a store is this, anyway?” 
“A grocery store,” 


she 


I ache to retort, 
but wisecracks pay no taxes. 

Pretty litthke Doris Moore picks her 
way along to inquire if I'll do an er- 
rand for her mother when I go to town 
tomorrow. I assent, thinking that my 
visit to the library will just have to 
wait. “What does she want, Doris?” 

“Four pounds of lard.” 

“But I have lard here!” 

“Yes, I know, but they sell it fow 
cents cheaper.” 

Ihe cracker-box gang, who have sat 
immobile as a Rogers group during 
this exchange, resume their whistling 
and drumming. 

I try an old trick: after being absent 
for homesick years, I am seeing once 
more these men the 
may be, are my own stock, understand 
able and familiar. — Litthe Dorothy 
Gallagher's broad face looks almost 


who, onery as 


pretty as she holds up a dingy envelope. 
The note, however, proves to be from 
Mrs. Gallagher, to say that the money 
which her little Roscoe has been spend 
ing for candy was taken without leave 
from the family purse, so will T please 
refund it at once? 

“Did back the 
candy?” I ask Dorothy, whose features 
are, after all, plain Gallagher. 

“Oh, she can’t! Rossie’s eaten it.” 


your mother send 


Eli Little wants to know if we have 
any saltpeter, just enough to last him 
till he can get to town. “T meant t’ buy 
some Sat’day night, but I forgot it.” 

Human has its limits. 
“Why, don't apologize, Eli! I'd just as 
sell you But there 
question as to whether this subtlety 
carries. 


resistance 


soon some.” is a 


For a few minutes we all just sit. 

Sherm Miller, driven by boredom to 
read the check-list aloud, comes halt- 
ingly down the roster of Pratts. There 
are, thank God, no Q’s. 

Old Lady 
sniff, wants a pound of butter. She uses 
the standard formula: “Have you got 
some butter? — Is it any good?” 


Peters, entering with a 


Someday, someday when I am about 
to close the doors forever, I shall treat 
myself. I shall say, “Yes, we have but- 
ter, but it isn’t any good. We don’t 


(Continued on page 36) 





For 


PEAK PERFORMANCE... 


buy 


Groswold Skis 


@ COLORADO AIR-DRIED ... Gros- 
wold dries the best hickory obtainable in the 
low-humidity, rarified air of Denver, making 
possible for your use a ski much drier than 
other air-dried skis, yet with a toughness that 
only air-drying can give. Groswold skis don’t 
break easily, or splinter. However, if you hit 
a rock and they do, Groswold hasa .. . 


@ GUARANTEE ... You can buy Gros- 
wold skis that are unconditionally guaranteed 
against breakage for one year. This guarantee 
is available through every dealer handling 
Groswold skis. If you break a ski or splinter 
the edges so that you are hindered in your 
skiing, Groswold replaces the ski with a new 
one. 


To make such a guarantee, Gros- 
wold must manufacture only the best! . . . 
Ridgetop and flat skis, Groswold and Schniebs 
models, in racing, downhill, slalom, and 
jumping types, allow complete choice of 
better skis. 


If your dealer isn’t stocked with Groswold skis 

yet, write to us for information on the nearest 

Groswold outlet. 

GROSWOLD SKI CO., INC. 
Denver, Colorade 

EE AEST LTIE SE 





OFFICIAL MAGAZINE OF 
UNITED STATES FIGURE SKATING 
ASSOCIATION 


Contains News and Illustrations 
on Figure Skating in United States 


Canada and Foreign Countries 


Six Issues a Winter 


Subscription: Two Dollars 
e 


Editors: 

Theresa Weld Blanchard 
Richard L. Hapgood 
James L. Madden 
Olivia Stone Holmes 


236 Huntington Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 
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Boston Put Thanksgiving on the Map 


T. BE SURE, it was Abraham 
Lincoln, in 1864, who first made 
Thanksgiving Day a national holiday, 
but he got the idea from the Puritan 
New Englanders, who had already 
been, for more than two centuries, ob- 
serving a day solemnly set apart for 
gluttony and gratitude. Even now, 
when the fattest Thursday of Novem- 
ber rolls around, it is not the Civil War 
and Lincoln that we recall. It is rather 
the solemn-visaged, drably dressed 
Puritans of Plymouth or Boston that 
appear in our imaginations; and more 
often Plymouth than Boston. 

In the social calendar of early New 
England, Fast Day and Thanksgiving 
Day were big events; so big that they 
have been called the two saints’ days of 
the Puritans, in honor, respectively, of 
Saint Starve and Saint Stuff. 

Several million times, orators and 
writers have gravely broken the news 
to a patient public that the very first 
Thanksgiving celebration in New Eng- 
land occurred at Plymouth, in 1621; 
and during the succeeding three hun- 
dred odd years it has been a matter of 
pardonable pride to all good Ply- 
mouthians that their town started this 
praiseworthy and perennial institu- 
tion. Rarely, if ever, has any Bostonian 
risen to claim for his home city a share 
in this glorious achievement and to 
challenge Plymouth’s monopoly of the 
praise that rises each November from 
millions of dinner tables heavily laden 
in honor of Saint Stuff. Yet there is 
much to be said for Boston as the town 
that really put Thanksgiving on the 
map. 

In the first place, the earliest Boston 
Thanksgiving celebration was far more 
dramatic than the one at Plymouth, 
and the next motion picture producer 
who plans to film “The Birthday of 
Thanksgiving” will do well to take 
note of this. The Plymouth perform- 
ance was, after all, largely a shrewd 
diplomatic conference with dangerous 
Indian neighbors, a sort of gastronomic 
pow-wow in which pumpkin pie and 
plum pudding took the place of gun- 
powder and cold steel as instruments 
of foreign policy. 

Not so the Boston scene. There we 
have a thrilling “run to the rescue,” in 
which the provision ship from England 
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comes roaring onto the screen at the 
very moment when the grim, gaunt 
spectre of death by starvation is about 
to run off with the emaciated and 
despairing little colony. Authentic rec- 
ords tell us that the “people were neces- 
sitated to live on clams and muscles, 
and groundnuts and acorns.” Even the 
governor was up against it; he “had the 
last batch of bread in the oven,” and 
somebody caught him in the act of giv- 
ing “the last handful of meal in the 
barrell unto a poor man distressed by 
the wolf at the door.” 

Six months earlier a ship had been 
sent to England for supplies; but, alas, 
she carried no wireless, and no news of 
her had come back. By this time she 
might be a submarine, with her crew 
as dead as, but no deader than, the 
starving colonists were likely to be- 
come. Under these desperate circum- 
stances, a fast day was proclaimed (pos- 
sibly it should have been called a 
“faster” day) when everybody was 
urged “to seek the Lord by fasting and 
Prayer.” 

In between the prayers, the hopeful 
ran down to the shore to scan the sea- 
scape, and there they saw — nothing 
but the sea and sky. Then more pray- 
ers, and afterward more scanning; then 
less hope. But neither Providence nor 
the movie producer would be willing 
to let the thing end this way, so after 
just the right amount of agonizing 
suspense, the most farsighted of the 
scanners thinks he sees a speck on the 
distant waves, and, oddly enough, the 


speck grows into a sail, and a ship; and 
then the glad whoops begin to resound 
from the throats of those not yet too 
starved to whoop, and into the harbor 
comes the vessel, “laden with provi- 
sions for them.” 

After they had somewhat eaten and 
slightly soothed the gnawing pangs of 
emptiness by stuffing, what more nat- 
ural and appropriate than that thei 
reviving gratitude should be given a 
chance to express itself in a solemn 
public way. So they held a sincere and 
spontaneous Thanksgiving celebration. 
“We held a day of Thanksgiving for 
this ship’s arrival,” says the Governor's 
Journal, “by order from the Governour 
and Council, directed to all the Planta- 
tions.” No diplomatic conference 
about this. There is no record that In- 
dians were even invited. 

The Boston Thanksgiving Day prac- 
tice, furthermore, soon took on a flavor 
of romance, which the Plymouth cele- 
brations cannot match. Governor 
Winthrop was lonesome. The reason 
for his lonesomeness he had left behind 
in England. Her name was Margaret. 
The lonesomeness was mutual. The 
charming love letters which passed be- 
tween them showed clearly enough 
that the ocean would have to be crossed 
by one or the other of them pretty soon. 
When, therefore, this well-beloved 
lady, Margaret Tyndal Winthrop, the 
Governor’s wife, arrived at Boston with 
their little son, in November of the 
year 1631, there was a public celebra- 
tion of Boston’s second Thanksgiving 
Day. 

From this time forward, Thanksgiv- 
ing Day was observed in Massachusetts 
frequently but not regularly, averaging 
somewhere near once in two years for 
the first half century. The governor's 
proclamation usually mentioned spe- 
cific items for gratitude; but they some- 
times contained also what look like 
gentle reminders to Providence that It 
might have been a bit more beneficent 
in some respects. Thus, Governor 
Shute’s proclamation of 1721, begins 
with mention of several noticeable de- 
fects in the general prosperity, as fol- 
lows: 

“Forasmuch as amidst the various 
awful Rebukes of Heaven, with which 
we are righteously afflicted in the Con- 











tagious and Mortal Sickness among us” 
(it was an epidemic of small pox) “espe- 
cially in the Town of Boston; the long 
and Immoderate Rains, which have 
been so hurtful to the Husbandry and 
Fishery; and the threatening aspect of 
Affairs with Respect to our Fron- 
tiers. = 

Down in New Haven in 1660, it 
would almost seem that the authorities 
decided to postpone Thanksgiving un- 
til “the afflicting hand of God” eased 
up sufficiently so that the balance of 
blessings over afflictions was more evi- 
dent. At any rate, the court of magis- 
trates, the governor being sick, voted 
that, “By reason of the afflicting hand 
of God on New Haven by much sick- 
ness, the Court could not pitch upon a 
day for public thanksgiving through 
the colony for the mercies of the year 
past, and did therefore leave it to the 
elders of the church at New Haven, as 
God may be pleased to remove his 
hand from the governor and others, to 
give notice to the rest of the planta- 
tions what day they judge fit for that 
duty, that we may give thanks and re- 
joice before the Lord together.” 

Sometimes reasons of a quite differ- 
ent sort caused the postponement of 
the Thanksgiving. For instance, the rec- 


ords of the Town of Colchester, in Con- 
necticut, show that a town meeting of 
October 29, 1705, voted to postpone 
Thanksgiving one week, “our present 
circumstances being such that it can- 
not with convenience be attended on 
that day.” A century-old history of this 
region explains what the “circum- 
stances” were. “The tradition is,” says 
this old book, “that this thanksgiving 
was put off on account of there being 
a deficiency of molasses, an article used 
on these occasions.” 

The older Puritans seem to have 
lamented the fact that Thanksgiving 
Day was becoming, in the early eight- 
eenth century, so much a thing of 
molasses and other good eatables, and 
so little a matter of solemn religious 
ceremony. Samuel Sewall, eminent 
Bostonian, notes in his famous diary 
in 1721 the dangerous innovation of 
having only one sermon, instead of at 
least two, on the Thanksgiving pro- 
gram: 

“Mr. Prince read the order for the 
Thanksgiving,” says this diary, “and 
then offered it to consideration, that 
there might be but one Sermon. I spake 
against it, Said I had seen one such a 
one; and I did not desire to see another. 
“Twas the privilege we in Boston had, 


that might have two, which our Breth 
ren in the Country could not have, be 
cause of their remote living. Nobody 
seconded me; and I desisted.” 

Even though the reason for such reli- 
gious slackness as only one sermon was 
the raging epidemic of smallpox, it 
seemed bad business to old Judge 
Sewall. He continues, later in the 
diary: “Thanksgiving; But one Sermon 
in most Congregations by reason of the 
Distress of the Small Pox. I think so 
great an Alteration should not have 
been made without the Knowledge and 
Agreement of the Councillors and 
other Justices in Town, met together 
for that purpose.” 

The editors of this diary explain, in 
a footnote, that “An impression pre 
vails that the original New England 
“Thanksgiving” was mainly a domestic 
festival, with but one assembly for pub- 
lic worship, allowing the use of the rest 
of the day for family enjoyments. This, 
however, is not conformed to the facts. 
Rarely do we find references to the 
home festivities of the day. It was itself 
like a Sabbath.” 

We moderns suspect, nevertheless, 
that there were, from the earliest days, 
at least as many devotees of Saint Stufl 
as of Saint Sermon. 














West Concord, N. H., 


revived an old custom by selling election 
cake at the state primaries back in Septem- 
ber. Or not quite—for tradition calls for 
election cake at the regular elections in 
November. 

But the cake sold well even if the ten 
women who baked it obtained ten differ- 
ent results. That was because the recipe 
called for ‘‘flour to mix stiff, but not too 
stiff,” according to Mrs. Benjamin Farnum. 

Here follows a recipe for Election Cake, 
somewhat more specific: 








7 cup new milk; scald 
Y% cup sugar 
\% yeast cake 
Flour for thin batter 
Let this stand over night to rise 
In the morning add: 
7 small eup sugar 
/ egg 
44 tsp. salt 
\% tsp. cinnamon 
% eup melted shortening 
7 cup currants or seedless raisins 


Stir in sufficient flour to make the con- 
sistency of muffin batter. Pour in greased 
bread tins. Let rise again. Bake in moderate 
oven for one hour. Makes two small loaves. 

When loaves are removed from oven, 
brush them over with a small quantity of 
maple syrup mixed with milk in order to 
secure a glaze. 
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From Manchester, N. H., 
to the postoffice at Franklin, N. H., came a 
letter whose address was as follows: 


Kind Postman: Please send me, without 
delay, to the beautiful city of Franklin, N. H., 
by the U. S. Mail train going north. When I 
get there please take me down Franklin 
Street to Central Street to Prospect Street to 
Pleasant Street. Then, take Pleasant Street 
and proceed to where Pleasant Street and 
Terrace Road form a fork. Walk to the sec- 
ond house, left, on Terrace Rd., and go to the 
house. When you get to the door, ring the 
bell. When the lady of the house opens the 
door ask her if a man named Elmer lives 
there. If so, please give me to her to give to 
him. Thank you. 


The letter was delivered. 





N. C. Looks at N. E. 


“Shun the 
says a doctor 


New England conscience,” 
at an N. C. Garden Club 
meeting. “In many cases it is a form of 
egotism, making a moral issue of every 
trivial thought or feeling.” 


*Let us thank God for our Puritan an- 
cestors; but let us thank Him none the less 
earnestly for being removed from them.” 
For 20 years now, H. C. Hall, Professor of 
American Literature at N. °C. Women’s 
College, has declared that this theme is one 
of the best, for it gives opportunity to dis- 
cuss both sides of the question, as well as to 
learn something of the life behind the 
literature of early America. 


Ceratius holboelli 


is the name of one of the most amazing 
specimens ever received by the Depart- 
ment of Tropical Research of the New 
York Zodlogical Society. This deep sea 
fish caught off Georges Bank, east of Cape 
Cod, by Captain Shea of the Forty Fathom 
fish trawler Ebb was sent to William Beebe 
at the Society by Devereux Barker and 
Henry Palmer. Ciose examination reveals 
one of the most amazing phenomena 
known in all the world of vertebrate animal 
life—a diminutive, parasitic male fish 
grows fast to the rough skin of the huge 
female. 
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Countryman Press 
A. W. Peach . . . fishing in the Averill 
Lakes. Among other odd jobs, he in- 
cludes that of helping out the Vermont 
Historical Society . . 

we might add 


. to their good, 





Knopf 

Charles Crane — amiable, informed, ac- 
curate Montpelier journalist — commu- 
nicates by air, by after-dinner talks, by 
house organs, by letters, by books, one 
hundred per cent Vermont enthusiasm 
. a strong brew even when diluted 











ALONG NEW ENGLAND'S 

BOOK TRAILS 

(Continued from page 23) 
(N. J.) Public Library and, like others 
who came in contact with this great 
librarian, was imbued with the idea of 
spreading books abroad. After four 
years with The Hampshire Bookshop 
of Northampton in extension-booksell- 
ing work, Miss Blanchard opened The 
Everyday Bookshop, small but expertly 
stocked with the best current books. 
Sanford Cobb, Assistant Editor of 
The Publishers’ Weekly for many 
years, took it over a few years ago, and 
has kept the original high standard, 
adding various features to make book- 
buying more attractive. Vermont is es- 
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pecially fortunate in her small book- 
shops, conducted by men and women 
who have a flair for books and also for 
dealing with reading Vermonters. It is 
not often that a local author sells well 
in his own town, but Sanford Cobb has 
sold hundreds of copies of Dr. John B. 
Wheeler’s “Memoirs of a Small Town 
Surgeon.” 

In Sarah Cleghorn’s town of Man- 
chester, there is The Johnny Appleseed 
Bookshop of Walter and Margaret 
Hard. As far as I can see, Walter Hard 
is a six-ring circus. He writes books 
about Vermont; is, or has been, village 
trustee, justice of the peace, library 
trustee; is running for the State Senate 
this fall; and withal a bookseller! Hard 
and his wife collaborated on “This Is 
Vermont,” an informal and informa- 
tive account of various trips by car 
around Vermont country. It made me 
want to start off immediately to certain 
villages and prospects which their 
casual but accurate comment made in- 
teresting and exciting. Blank verse 
sketches of Vermonters for Walter 
Hard’s column, in the weekly Man- 
chester Journal, were collected in a 
volume called “Some Vermonters.” 
This was followed by “Salt of Ver- 
mont,” “A Mountain Township,” 
more blank verse, and “Vermont Vin- 
tage” in 1937. Both Hards are living 
refutations of the idea that Vermont 
natives hibernate from October to 
May. Although summer is the time 
they make their living in the Book- 
shop, the winter is the time they are 
eternally busy— reading, writing, talk- 
ing with their neighbors, taking piano 
lessons, helping steer the high school 
and village affairs. They are part of 
that gigantic leaven. Ruth, their able 
daughter, is employed in the editorial 
offices of the Stephen Daye Press — 
with its editors, John and Marion 
Hooper, she collaborates on a weekly 
book column for the Brattleboro Daily 
Reformer. 

Not long ago a man and his wife and 
three children went out of a great city 
to Vermont country to try to end the 
depression for themselves. The story of 
this experience is told in “From This 
Hill Look Down,” and the man is 


Self portrait of Ruth Hard, Stephen 
Daye Press, Brattleboro, Vt. 











Vrest Orton... president of _ the 
Countryman Press at Weston was one 
of the original founders of Colophon 
. is an idea man and found in the 
beginning of many successful things 





Stephen Daye Press 
Hard, Representative in the 
Vermont House, can best be described 


Waller 


. no other word will 
do. The word is “charm” 


by one word .. 











Elliott Merrick of the lovely village of 
Craftsbury. He has an interesting and 
original mind. He lives in a part of 
Vermont where the hill farms are defi- 
nitely closing up in the midst of pov- 
erty and fortitude, but it looks as if he, 
like the other contemporary authors 
here mentioned, will be able to live the 
life he has carved afresh with un- 
blunted tools. ““True North,” an ac- 
count of Labrador adventures, and 
“Ever the Wind Blows” are both prom- 
ises of more personal reactions to ex- 
perience which will be greeted with 
pleasure. 

Anne Bosworth Greene of South 
Woodstock, like Merrick, has told hei 
story of challenge to the country in 














“Lone Winter,” a much loved book of 
mine, “Dipper Hill” and “Lambs in 
March and Other Essays.” She has also 
written a travel book, “Sunshine and 
Dust” —a journey through Italy and 
the Alps —as well as some children’s 
books. 

In Vermont there is a Jericho and 
out of Jericho there came Wilson A. 
Bentley, who died a few years ago, and 
out of Wilson Bentley there came the 
summary of a lifetime’s observation of 
snow crystals. In 1931 there appeared 
an outsize book with the most beauti- 
ful illustrations of all types of snow- 
flakes, with a technical study of their 
forms. Bentley was the pioneer photo- 
micrographer of snow crystals, starting 
in 1885, and over this long period 
he got 4,800 photomicrographs, no 
two alike. Not many people know this 
book. It should be in the hands of all 
those who spend a “Lone Winter.” 

Who knows St. John de Crévecoeur’s 
“Sketches of Eighteenth Century 
America” (1925) and “Letters from an 
\merican Farmer” (1782)? If you are 
not a friend of this cultivated Norman 
gentleman of the eighteenth century, 
you will do well to meet him at once 
by way of the Everyman edition of his 
“Letters.” St. Johnsbury was named 
alter him, and so Vermont is deeply 
concerned in the life of this lovable 
Frenchman who served under Mont- 
calm, married an American wife and 
settled in as a farmer. He eventually 
returned to Normandy, as his sympa- 
thies were Loyalist in the Revolution. 
He was a philosopher of sorts, an acute 
observer of the state of society in this 
new country, and a nature lover. 

“The Wood Carver of "Lympus,” 
published in 1914, was one of those 
lovely novels that has had a long life. 
It was written by Mary E. Waller, who 
once lived in Bethel. It seems that the 
southwestern section of the township 
is called Olympus, but Vermonters 
subtract the “O.” The country road, 
according to the “Vermont Guide,” 
from Bethel village to the Lympus sec- 
tion is one of the favorite trails of the 
Green Mountain Horse Club, and this 
is the scene of Mary Waller’s novel. 
Miss Waller died in June in her 84th 
year, at Wellesley, Massachusetts, 
where she had lived for some time. 
Many years of teaching and traveling 
abroad were punctuated by the publi- 
cation of more than twenty novels, 
most of them enjoyed by thousands of 
eager readers. 

Will Durant, historian of philoso- 
phers, was born in Wilmington. His 
“Story of Philosophy” is a pioneer 
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book, as much as H. G. Wells’ “History 
of the World.” It brought theories in 
simple language to thousands of peo 
ple who had been barred by philo 
sophic jargon from a knowledge of the 
development of thought. They ought 
to post Will Durant’s name on a tablet 
somewhere in Wilmington, for his 
book is a high spot in American Litera- 
ture. 

Sinclair Lewis and his wife, Dorothy 
Thompson, now have their home at 
Barnard. I hope they know that the 
last panther was shot there in 1881 and 
is now stuffed and on view at Mont 
pelier! 

Bliss Perry, Professor of English at 
Harvard, mellow and urbane in that 
last perfectly charming book of his, 
“And Gladly Teach,” has “summered,” 
for years on Caspian Lake. 

Arthur Guiterman is neighbor to 
the Fishers in Arlington in the sum- 
mer. A wit by way of poetry, he has 





| Frederick F. Van de Water at his home 
in Dummerston, enjoys hiking, a good 
pipe and his dog 





spread mirth through many pages ol 
“Wildwood Fables,” “Song and Laugh 
“Gaily the Troubador.” “Death 
and General Putnam, and 101 Othe 
Poems” was his last book. 

Allan Nevins, historian 
and biographer, Pulitzer prize winner, 
spends his summers at Windham. 

Versatile and redoubtable Alexande: 
Woollcott, bookman start to 
finish, into Neshobe 
Island on Lake Bomoseen for a vaca 
tion. 


ter,” 


foremost 


from 


goes shorts at 


Cornelia Meigs claims Brandon as 
her real home, even though she teaches 
Creative Writing at Bryn Mawr in col 
lege term time. She has written a num 
ber of splendid books for children of 
all ages and it is evident that, thanks to 
her nieces and nephews and thei 
friends, she keeps in constant touch 
with boys and girls. In fact they are her 
constant critics before a manuscript is 
submitted to her publisher. Miss Meigs 
has used a New England setting in 
many of her books and is particularly 
interested in the historical background 
of the Brandon section. Her biography 
of Louisa Alcott, “The Invincible 
Louisa,” received the Newberry medal 
in 1934 for the best children’s book of 
the year. Her latest book, “Scarlet 
Oak,” a story of early New Jersey, was 
published this month. 

This brief survey of contemporary 
writers will indicate that Vermont, 
more than any other New England 
state, has had a definite influence on 
the type of books they write. The hills 
and valleys of Vermont and the people 
who have lived there for generations 
create an atmosphere so strong that not 
one native Vermont writer, or one hon- 
estly and permanently adopted writer, 
has escaped viewing life as an art. They 
have eluded the toils and speed of mod- 
ern urbanization and see life more 
nearly in proportion from their moun- 
tainsides and valleys. 
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DUSK IN THE RAGGED 
MOUNTAINS 
(Continued from page 15) 
walking the other way. Everything in 
him plead to go the other way, but he 
put his feet out, one before the other, 
and went back in the dark toward the 
high house on the hill. 

His head was bowed and he was not 
staring into the deep hidden fields to 
the sides, when suddenly the road be- 
fore him became faintly illuminated. 
With the pale echo of fear he turned 
his head, to see what had lighted the 
road. Something was coming toward 
him; one yellow, liquid light flickered 
and failed and shook and came on, 
shining. 

In a minute he could see. It was an 
ancient Ford, with one headlight, roar- 
ing and rattling along the muddy road 
at a few miles an hour. Giles stood back 
on the road’s edge, and hailed the 
driver as he came up. A very old man 
leaned out of the car, one side of his 
face lit by his own headlamp. 

“Could you give me a lift?” Giles 
called. 

“Where you bound for?” 

“My friend’s car is stuck in the mud 
a few miles down there in the hollow. 
Just below — that house that sits up on 
the hill to the left.” 

“Get in. I'm goin’ beyond. You say 
your friend’s car blocks the road?” 

Giles got into the bare skeleton of 
automobile, the poor tremulous thing 
that wheezed and shook in a palsy as it 
progressed by minute degrees along the 
road. 

“Yes,” he said. “Perhaps you could 
help us to push it out.” He hesitated to 
ask this old and frail fragment of a man 
to help him save John. John . . . he 
had screamed, and Giles had been a 
coward. That was imprinted in his 
mind forever. Perhaps now there 
would be nothing left of John to save. 

“Reckon I'll have to, to get on down 
the road myself.” 

The old man shut his mouth tight, 
and drove his rattletrap along. It took 
a long time, but not so long as walking 
had. Giles sat stiff, his fingers clenched 
in the dark, his eyes raised to the sky 
line, to see that house when it might 
appear. He would climb the hill, go 
back into that place, go to get John, 
wherever he might be, whatever he 
might be now. 

They came down the hill, shaking 
crazily, and the foot of the road was 
full of strong light. John’s strong tall 
figure moved in the radiance of the 
Lincoln’s headlights. Giles jumped out 
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of the Ford while it moved and ran 
ahead. 

“John . John .” he said, and 
could think of nothing else to say. 
“John.” 

“So you're back,” John said, cheer- 
fully. He laughed. “I see you got a 
worthy Ford to push us, but you're too 
late. The rocks actually moved. See, 
I’ve got her out of the hole. I was just 
waiting for you. Come on, get in.” 

Giles got in, John beside him at the 
wheel. Giles could not speak at all, 
now. He wanted to take John’s hand 
and tell him that he knew he had been 
a coward. He could not speak. 

“You certainly beat it out in a 
hurry,” John went on, as the car 
climbed the departing hill. “You might 
at least have come in and let the old 
lady give you a drink of water, instead 
of streaking down the road in all that 
mud without even waiting to try the 
stones. Reckon you don’t trust me to 
get my car out of my own Virginia 
mud.” 

“. . . Why did you scream?” Giles 
asked, shaking all over. He could not 
believe, suddenly, that John himself 
was there, alive. It might have been 
his ghost... . 

“Scream? I didn’t scream. Scream, in- 
deed. What would I be screaming 
about?” 


“That other woman—the_ gross 
woman—I thought she had you 
them. ... 


“You mean the old lady?” 
“No, no, the other, the woman that 


was all great breasts and working 
hips. a 
“Giles. . . . There wasn’t any other 


woman. Only one woman.” 

Neither of them spoke for a long 
time. The car slid, skewed, righted it- 
self, moved slowly on into its own pool 
of light, through the hidden, menacing 
Ragged Mountains. 

As they climbed a long hill, John 
spoke, hesitantly. 

“About that scream. It’s funny 
you said that. You know, when I went 
into that room with that old lady, and 
she lighted the light I saw her 
face, and there was something I didn’t 
like in it, suddenly. Silly of me. Comes 
from talking to you, you fool. . . . She 
looked as if a totally different kind of 
woman — horrible — were looking at 
me through her face. Of course it was 
just imagination. She just gave me a 
glass of water. But I remember think- 
ing, for a second, that if I had been a 
kid again, and seen someone looking at 
me like that, I would have screamed. I 
don’t know .. .” 





FOB WAS A SISS? 
(Continued from page 37) 


intend to keep good butter.” I shall 
say, “These potatoes are no good, 
either. Your brother Abner, the old 
coot, brought them in and he’s always 
working off his scurvy vegetables and 
his rotten eggs on me. But let him hap- 
pen to get a yeast cake with a green 
spot and he goes a mile into the strato- 
sphere. The old buzzard! The —” But 
this won’t do now, because here’s Miss 
Myers and everything needs to be 
on ice. 

“Don’t want to buy a hen for your 
Sunday dinner, do you?” she opens, 
with the customary negative approach 
of New England. 

I consider hastily, — the Myerses are 
terribly poor, it would be a kind deed 
and chicken pie would taste good. 
“Why, yes.” 

We weigh the hen. “How do you 
happen to be killing your fowls this 
time of year?” I say, just to make con- 
versation while counting out the 
amount. 

“Oh, this was one Ralphie Maxwell 
run over. He wanted to pay for it, but 
I wouldn't let him.” She gathers up the 
coins while I am forcing myself to 
count ten. “Well, I got to get over t’ 
the other store and get some things be- 
fore they close.” 

The lights go out in the Other Store, 
so I start to lock up. I bank the fire, 
straddling blue denim legs and four- 
buckle overshoes. I put up the cash, 
then turn out the small coins again 
and make change for a ten-cent pur- 
chase (one of the boys who have sat 
behind the stove all evening). Three 
or four stragglers from the Other Store 
drift in, note my preparations with in- 
jured glances. “Shutting up kind of 
early, ain't you?” I wait by the door 
while the last loafer rises slowly, 
stretches, departs in protesting silence. 

What, I think, turning wearily 
homeward, could be worse than these 
wintry days ahead of me, beginning 
and ending in darkness, cooping peo- 
ple up in a nightmare proximity? 

But instantly I know. July, and the 
“summer folks” upon us, —the ones 
who are very remote and faintly sur- 
prised to find English spoken way up 
here in Maine; the ones who show the 
excessive friendliness they might to a 
tame bear, and then watch to see us 
pull off some quaint native custom; 
the ones who come in for a lark and 
are simply slain by everything, from 
the coffee mill to the Bull Durham 
signs. They, my friends, are something! 
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Dy-Dee and Shirley Temple dolls (and oth- 
ers, all sizes ‘and makes) need new clothes for 
Christmas. Guaranteed to wash and wear well; 
good materials, sturdy work. Pll supply your 
needs if you have maple syrup, honey, good 
books, classical piano music or Victrola records, 
ora good sled for small boy. N-230 


~ Who wants sprays ays of ¢ gorgeous bittersweet 
berries or pine and spruce cones for Christmas 
decorations? All sizes, salvaged before the 
hurricane! N-231 


What college girl or young woman wants 
smart N. Y. clothes, size 36? Afternoon dresses, 
blouses, silk lounging pajamas, new black 
taffeta evening jacket, hats, etc. I yearn for 
antiques, needlepoint, maple products, home- 
made pickles, jellies and canned fruit. N-232 








Are you a 6 foot gent? If so, I have your coat. 
It’s gray Australian opossum or wombat, in 
excellent shape and worth several hundred 
bucks when new. I want a good typewriter 
with no ailments; carpenter’s tools; or live 
mallard or black ducks N-233 


Gent's little-used ‘London custom-made sad- 
dle and bridle; fine electric ““Health Builder” 
machine for circulatory troubles and reducing. 


Any offers? N- 234 





I have a new $3.50 instoscope with leather 
case. With it you can give the correct time to 
your exposures. I want first-day and air mail 
covers or old U. S. stamps, or what have you? 
N-235 

‘Do you like to play Post Office? Will swop 
Yale & Towne post office outfit including lock 
and pee boxes, either complete or separate 
items. Adapted to many purposes. Also Die- 
bold office safe. How about you? N-236 


Buttons, buttons, who’s got the buttons? 
I want antique strings, dress and uniform 
buttons, wedding dress buttons and any of 
special or historical interest. What do you 
want? O-201 


For your Fall wanderings: my 5 -passenger 
Willys-Knight touring car in good condition. 
Detachable glass window curtains, heaters, 
seats that can be made into bed for sleeping in 
car. Let’s hear from you. O-202 








Bird cages and supplies; picture frames, 
various sizes and kinds; older style 6 lb. G.E. 
electric iron and stand, 220 volts, 550 watts, 
very good condition; to swop for garden sup- 
plies, maple sugar, poultry or what? O-203 











Will swop mimeographing, multigraphing, 
letterheads, Missouri-Kansas mailing lists, 
Ozark photos and cards, for speedy camera 
and supplies, photo annuals and magazines, 
clarinet or trumpet, or what have you? O-204 





Cool days are coming, and a puppy is nice. 
I have healthy, intelligent, farm-raised dogs, 
registered and pedigreed . Scotties, Cocker 
Spaniels and Wire-haired Terriers. What have 
you to swop? O-206 


I’ve just been up attic and found old Youth’s 
Companions from about 1880 on. I’ll swop them 
all for a new Royal Portable typewriter . . . 
or some of them for ??? O—207 

Would like “Tess of the Storm Country” 
by G. M. White and “The Rains Came” by 
L. Bromfield. Will swop “Katrina” by S. 
Salminen, or what would you like? O 208 


also wood 





Wanted: Wooden plough plane, 
screw boxes and taps for cutting wooden 
threads. What do you want? O- 209 


How would you like to live in a historic 
country house with modern conveniences, 
from Oct. to June? 2 miles from N. H. Uni- 
versity, 34 miles from Dover. What is offered? 
O-210 

Gallishaw’s masterpieces, ‘Twenty Prob- 
lems of the Fiction Writer,” and ‘“‘The Only 
Two Ways to Write a Story,’’ O’Brien’s Best 
Short Stories of 1918 and of 1923, Carnegie’s 
“Public Speaking,” are yours for the asking. 
Shouldn’t, but could use 2 cartons of Chester- 
fields. O-211 


JS . 


YANKEE 





stoop pans. 


(Continued from Inside Front Cover) 


I want a pair of black regulation ski boots; 
Wear a 5% shoe. Have a portable phonograph 
that needs tinkering, and lots of old records. 
Or a black wool wind-breaker, size 16. O—212 


Does anybody want to make beautiful patch- 
work quilts? I have about 10 lbs. of silk pieces 
of all colors. Would like a colonial wall clock 
with good looking case. O-213 








Cc melody saxophone for xylophone or what 
have you? Trumpet and field glasses would do. 
O-214 

Who is collecting antique swords? Have one 
with wooden scabbard, 28”’ blade, 10’ handle 
beautifully carved, with bristles on one side. 
Also have leather-covered chest, 14x 7x5%,a 
hair here and there; brass nail heads, handle, 
lock but no key. O- 215 

Nine vols. I.C.S. Electrical Engineering 
books and 6 Handbooks, perfect condition. 
New Hampshire Town and City Atlas, 1892. 
Who offers what? O-216 

I have a half bucketful of glue crystals es 
add hot water and you got something sticky. 
Also, a $50 proof press, colored inks, charts, 
etc. If you’d like to have these, figure out what 
I'd want. O-217 

Mass. girl, college graduate, versatile, would 
swop letters with educated Yankees, aged 28 
and up. Interests: Outdoors, politics, stamps, 
books. O-218 


Typewriter, collapsible oak table. Hand- 
made walnut sideboard, 11 drawers. Hand 
carved oak sideboard with plate mirror, 
drawers and rum closet. Hand carved bedroom 
suite, high back. 2-way baby carriage. All in 
excellent condition. W hat do I hear? O-220 

I have Indian head pennies, 1880-87-88-89- 
99-1902-06. What do you offer? O-221 


I want a good pair of adult snowshoes. Will 
swop a double decker iron bed. O-222 


I have a cabinet Victrola in perfect condi- 
tion with about 50 selected records. Will swop 
for a male, short-haired, young and house- 
broken dog, or what have you? O-224 





Can’t keep paper and pencils under my 
beautiful crocheted bedspread, nor can you 
sleep under your Gov. Winthrop desk. How’s 
for making a swop? O-225 


I want real beaver or gray kidskin fur in good 
condition. I have Currier & Ives ‘Alnwick 
Castle,’ 2 Godey prints, 6 sterling coffee 
spoons, valuable vase, antique patchwork 
uilt (yellow, orange & white, full size), 
tommunity plate pie knife, and old oval 
glass saltcellars. O-226 





Obviously, YANKEE can assume 
no responsibility for the adver- 
tisers using the Swop Columns. 
But if you find that any of your 
transactions are not just right, 
we would appreciate hearing wd 
details from you. These swo, 

are carried on through the 
mails, and this fact, we believe, 
subjects the swoppers to the usual 
regulations thereof. 














Winter’s coming; have 2 pairs snowshoes, 
real down-east quality. Will let you have them 
for sheepskin bedslippers (men’s size 9%), 
braided rugs, roofing paper or 2 good snow 
shovels. O-227 

“My hobby is collecting pic ture post e post cards of 
cities and towns. Would like to exchange with 
some collector. O—228 : 

Joe Mitchell Chappell’s ‘“‘More Heart 
Throbs” is yours for any good detective yarn. 


O-229 


I’m over 6 feet and not too fat. Have 2 suits 
of summer clothes, plain colors, suitable for any 
man who can do with almost-fits. Will swop for 
old-fashioned brand heavy sweater with V 
neck. O-231 


Want a water bucket about 6’ across, 
collapsible for shipping purposes? Used it for 
watering stock, but have brook now. New 2 
years ago from a well-known mail-order house 
(you guess). I’d like lessons on a concertina by 


mail. O- -233 


I can paint anything, and need everything. 
For instance, a bathrobe, wall-board, bureau 
and books. Swop lists and information with 

me? O-234 


Am small stamp collector and will trade my 
copies of National Geographic, Atlantic Monthly, 


Plain Talk, Va. Quarterly Review, American 
Mercury, from about 1925, and London Illus- 
trated News, 1937, for good stamps, plus postage. 


Also have old etchings of animals, 130 years 
old, to swop for stamps. O-235 





Distaff — who has a distaff for spinning by 
hand? What do you want? O-236 


I'll swop an 1844 New Hampshire "Register 
(Concord, N. H., published by J. D. Norton), 
fair-to-middlin’ condition, for 100 per cent 
pure maple syrup. O-238 











I have an Arvin electric heater in perfect 
condition. I want Currier & Ives prints, air 
mail covers, or any old covers with clear post 
marks, or what have you? O-239 


Wanted: books written by Mary J. Holmes, 
Georgie Sheldon and Bertha M. Clay. What 
would you like? O-240 


I have Arnold checkwriter, AAA North- 
eastern Tour Book, auto clock, Autostrop razor, 
Gem razor, Segal razor, Permedge rotary strop- 
per, 8” slide rule, electric curling iron, all 
new or perfect. Want 1st class electric razor 
or portable typewriter. O-241 








‘What have you to swop for my life-sized 
framed engraving copy of David’s Napoleon 
and autographed letters and speeches of 
Wendell Phillips? O-242 


Can you cook, but not sew? Plain or fancy 
(a la Schiaparelli) sewing swopped for p. or f. 
preserves, candy or cake or ? Also have hand- 
embroidered and appliquéd aprons, blouses, 
scarves, children’s dresses, luncheon sets. 
Books and current magazines. Foreign snap- 
shots, post cards, curios. I want all kinds of farm 
produce. O-243 

My doll collection lacks dolls with age. Have 
you any in good condition and what does your 
collection lack? O-244 

I can paint coats of arms correctly. Will 
swop size 7” x 5’, on paper 9” x 11”, for 
binoculars or something of approximate value. 
Some research if necessary. O-245 

Wanted: tinder box and striker, pipe, um- 
brella, and other small articles of Revolution- 

ary period, for portable school museum. Nomi- 
nal prices. O-246 

One- -quarter acre woodland, trout brook, 
near Concord River. Swop for trailer, station 
wagon, or what have you? O-247 








Wanted: Musical instruments, paint spray 
outfit, surveyor’s transit, or what have you? 
For a speed camera, gold saxophone, new 
meerschaum pipe, 2 inner-spring mattresses, a 
$55 Hartman wardrobe trunk, $14 hockey shoe 
skates, and other articles. O—248 

(Continued on page 40) 














VERMONT IN 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


(Continued from page 17) 


themselves, Miss Ingalls and her host, 
who was escorting her to the border 
town where he had met her some weeks 
earlier. Conscientiously but not quite 
sincerely, since she wanted his com- 
pany very much, she had protested. 
Now that the danger of war was so 
great, she had said, he must not be 
parted from his wife. Anna _ had 
laughed at that; war wasn’t coming be- 
fore supper, she had said, and she 
would have her man back by then. 

So they sat together on the train, and 
Miss Ingalls leaned against the head- 
rest toward her friend, and dreamily 
thought that this was Russia again. In 
that event the journey would go on 
hour after hour, the parting at the 
frontier unimaginably remote, and in 
that case also it would be her arm that 
was broken, as it had been in Russia, 
and not as now her heart. 

But you can’t, in Czechoslovakia, get 
very far away from a frontier. This one 
was terribly near. And terrible to Miss 
Ingalls was the lowness of the hills that 
marked it. Why these were no hills at 
all, but only gently rolling country. 
What defense had Czechoslovakia at 
all against the sea of hate that beat 


against it but her own desperate 
courage? 
“Herr Klima.’ How strange that 


her invincible New England reserve 
wouldn’t let her call this brother, the 
only brother she had ever had, by his 
name! “Herr Klima, if ever life is too 
hard here, you must come to America.” 

He smiled sadly. 

“Ach, Fraulein, what could we, who 
speak no English, do in America?” 


“We have a farm,” said Miss Ingalls. 
“There’s a house and no one has lived 
in it since Grandpa Tucker died. It 
wouldn't be much, but people in Ver- 
mont live well on even smaller farms. 
Oh, Herr Klima, come now before this 
war! I'll send affidavits. I'll do every- 
thing.” 

He long that she 
thought he hadn’t understood, and 
fumbled in her bag for her little Ger- 
man dictionary. But his beautiful 
warm voice was speaking again. 

“I was silent only because I was so 
moved, dear Fraulein. It means much 
to me, what you have said, and my wife 
will feel as I do. Our fate is not so hard 
when it has brought us such a friend- 
ship.” 

“Then you'll come?” He slowly 
shook his head. “Oh, but why? Europe 
is terrible, terrible 

“Fraulein,” he said, “you remembei 
that in Russia I told you that I was re- 
visiting the places where I had fought 
during the war. I told you that I had 
there with the Czech Legions 
fighting to free Czechoslovakia, to win 
this country for my people.” 

“And it was enough,” said Miss In- 
galls. “One can’t ask a man twice in his 
life to go through that.” 

a hoped so too,” he said. “But now 
we know that it wasn’t enough. I am 


was silent so 


been 


not young now, and not so strong, but 
all the strength I have belongs to my 
country in her need. Even my wife will 
fight. Were we to run away there would 
indeed be 
vakia.” 


no hope for Czechoslo- 
It was now Miss Ingalls’ turn to be 
silent, and his to reach for her dic- 
tionary. 
“T understood,” she said thickly. Hea 
eves were full. 


“Ach, Fraulein, dear friend, do not 
grieve so for us. War may never come, 
and if it does, still do not grieve, for 
there are far worse things. We have a 
great friend in France, and she, too, 
will defend us. To know that in the 
world we have such true friends as 
these is our comfort and our strength.” 

“I shall be proud, proud all my life 
long,” said Miss Ingalls softly, “that I 
have known such a country as Czecho- 
slovakia in such a time as this.” 

rhe pace of the train had meantime 
slackened. The two friends, the Ver- 
monter and the Czech, looked about 
them with a sense of shock. 

“Velenice,” said Jaroslav Klima. 

“Not so soon!” gasped Miss Ingalls. 

“Ach,” said he sadly, “in so small a 
country as ours the borders are nevei 
far away. Fraulein —” 

At the look in his eyes Miss Ingalls 
yielded to an impulse of which he 
aunts would have believed her incapa- 
ble. As simply and naturally as if she 
had been doing it all her life, she took 
him in her arms and kissed him. 

An hour later, customs disposed of, 
the train was moving again into the 
Ostmark. Miss Ingalls leaned from hei 
window to wave at her friend who had 
come to the very edge of his country 
to speed her on. Presently he was lost; 
presently she could no longer make out 
the valiant Czech tricolor floating ovei 
Velenice, and found herself looking at 
the swastikas of Gmund. She tried to 
make herself hear again the strains of 
Smetana’s “Vitavou,” to summon that 
spirit of faith and will to live. But for 
the moment her desolate foreboding 
overpowered her. 

“How long?” she thought, staring 
into the swastikas. “Oh, my friends, my 
friends, how long?” 





How Ir Was Done 
It was the Hon. Walter Folger of 
Nantucket who invented and built 
the famous astronomical clock which 
still tells the time of day, but tempo- 
rarily, we hope, neglects to assure us 
as it once did, that the moon and tides 
are promptly on their respective jobs. 
He also constructed the first astro- 
nomical telescope made in America. 
With it he discovered spots on Venus 
unobserved by the Herschel tele- 
scopes. Among other things he was a 
boatbuilder, and the owner of the 
first woolen mill on the Island. He 
himself spun and wove the cloth used 
for the suit, made by his wife, in 

which he went to Congress. 
Once there, he sometimes expressed 


his mind in the good English for 


which Nantucket had a reputation at 


that time. On one occasion he de- 
clared with his usual earnestness 
“Gentlemen, I know that my state- 


ment is correct. | have proved it by 
logarithms!” 

Contributed by M. E. Starbuck, 

Nantucket, Mass. 

In the old days, each applicant for 
a teacher’s certificate had to satisfac- 
torily demonstrate his skill in fash- 
ioning pens from the tough, hard 
gander feathers brought in by the 
scholars. The master’s pen-knife was 
kept very busy renewing the flexibil- 
ity of the quill for further copy-book 
work. Ink was made in several ways. 
Swamp maple bark boiled in a rusty 


iron kettle, until it was a thick syrup, 
was the most common method. If the 
family could afford a bit of copperas, 
it was added, for it made the ink 
more permanent and prevented fad 
ing. This syrup was taken to school 
and diluted with Brigham 
Nims speaks of the inconvenience of 
having to thaw out ink at school be 
fore proceeding with the day's work. 
Red ink was made from the poke- 
oak = nutgalls 
placed in a bottle of rusty nails and 
water, made a very good writing fluid. 
The writers were known as quill- 
drivers. 


water. 


berry —also powder 


Contributed by 
Charles Brigham Knight, 
Marlboro, N. H. 
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Want to serenade somebody? Have dandy 
Spanish guitar, 2 years old, but looks and acts 
new. Will throw in carrying case and lesson 
book. Want 22 cal. pistol (repeating) in good 
working condition (will not be used for sere- 
nading). S—201 

I have 14 acres wooded hilltop inland near 
Rockland, Maine. Want unimproved old 
house with sound roof, some trees, view and 
land in or near village central Mass. S-202 








~ Going hunting this season? I have 2 Irish 
setters, pedigreed, boys, about 6 months old. 
What do you offer? S—203 


One set, 5 large vols., of Learned’s History 
for Ready Reference, beautifully bound, % 
leather. Will swop for Currier and Ives prints, 
old or air covers with good postmarks, or what 
have you? S—204 

~ Will swop “Literary Digest History of ‘the 
World War,” 10 vols., for books by Thoreau, 
John Burroughs or other nature writers. S209 


I am a breeder of white homing pigeons and 
have some, worth $3.50 a pair. What have you 
to swop for these beautiful birds? S-211 


“Who can use a one H.P. motor for 220 direct 
current and what does who offer? S—216 

















~ I want 2 old colored glass salt cellars, not 
later than 1865. TPll give a braided silk chair 
mat, 18”’ in diameter, any color you say. S—221 


~ Some farmer’s wife with an eye for beauty 
and a good strong back, will like my black 
curly pony coat, swagger style, size 40. New 
last winter, worn 5 times. Make me an offer. 
$-225 


Will swop an antique shelf clock, your choice 
of three, for a sizable door knocker and weather 
vane, or have you a substantial bird bath, lawn 
furniture or what? S-226 

~ These books for maple syrup or what have 
you: “Make ’em Laugh”; “Unmasking Wall 
Street’; “Ease in Conversation”; “Personal 
Power in Business”’; ““Time to Live’’; ““What Is 
There Left to Believe?”; “‘A Small Stock- 
holder”; “Destiny Bay” and “The Magic 
Island.” S—228 

Five burner wickless stove, built-in oven, 
cost $38.50. Also 2 double-range oil burners, 
used in pipeless furnace to heat 6-room house 
two winters; complete with constant level 
valve. Automatic furnace burner with thermo- 
stat, gravity type, natural draft. Want good 
kitchen range, radio, old car or what have you. 
S-233 

Who would like a fireless cooker, a small 
sideboard, a black walnut extension dining 
table, a spring for a 34 bed, all in excellent 
condition? What have you? S—229 

Silver plated teapot and coffee pot, not too 
antique, to swop for glass sheaf-of-wheat 
breadplate with motto: “‘Give us this day, etc.,” 
or majolica pitcher and plate. S-230 


‘Who wants old candle mold, a “Home 
Sweet Home” in black walnut frame, an auto- 
graph album with names of a U. S. president 
and noted educator? What have you? S-234 

~ What, in books or antiques, do you offer for 
the following, all with jackets: “The Fight for 
Life” by Paul de Kruif; “Pepita” by V. 
Sackville West; ““The Hundred Years” by 
Philip Guedalla; ‘“‘New Frontiers of the Mind” 
(with ESP cards) by J. B. Rhine; ““The Croquet 
Player” by H. G. Wells; “Life and Death of a 
Spanish Town” by Elliot Paul; “The 
Anointed” by Clyde Brion Davis. S— 235 

~ Have much information about an antique 
Damascus sword, blade fine, 9th century, in 
jewelled scabbard and can give a guarantee. 
Museum piece or for private collection. What 
have you in antique arms? S—236 


I have small antique album, bought in Mex- 
ico City. Has pictures of Schiller, Febal, 
Breton, Verdi, Murillo,Salvador, MadamRistori, 
Bonheur and many others. Pictures in perfect 
condition. I want navy blue or black suit, 
light weight, plain, size 40, and print silk dress, 
same size. Must be modern ‘cause I got style ! 


S-239 
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Paging brass or iron andirons, smallish, and 
plain, very plain. What do you want? S 241 

Who is interested in n gifts from Mexico, also 
paintings of the southwest? I live on the border 
and can get you both. What do you offer? 
= <—_ 

Four handsome all wool braided rugs and 
2 all silk ones. Best quality, and will not fade. 
What do you offer? S-244 





Have a Stevens double shotgun, 16 ga., in 
good shooting condition. Will swop for an 
etching press in same condition. Au-227 


I would like a copy of “The Dyer’s Com- 
panion” by Elijah Bemis . . . 1815. Do you 
want any Godey prints—a “‘Merry’s Museum” 
or what will you take? Have you any other old 
books on vegetable dyeing? Au- 229 


“Will swop “Life, Letters and Poems of 
Robert Burns” (1881 . 689 pages) for 
ladies’ dresses or coats, size - 48. Au-230 











~ Have you a cast brass rooster weathervane 
that you’d like to swop for a Holyoke kerosene 
hot water heater that’s never been used? If so, 
let’s hear from you. Au-231 





A little premature for next winter, but do 
you have trouble keeping your motor running 
warm in the cold weather? I have Pines Auto- 
matic Winterfront, cost $25 when new, in 
good condition. Will take anything from 
maple syrup to your cottage for the week-end. 

19 


Jy- 





A fine banjo, nearly new, to the one who 
offers me the most at once. S—247 


I’m a farmer, and the heavy black U.S. 
rubber raincoat size 38 which I bought last 
summer, scares my calves when I’m trying to 
catch them in a storm. Will swop raincoat, 
used but little, for what have you. Au-201 


Will swop a small old-fashioned open grate 
stove in good condition, for field glasses in good 
condition, or a very old pin-fire double barrel 
shot gun. Au-202 

~ Who has a cuddly puppy who won't grow 
as big as a horse? Six months, age limit. I'll 
swop Victrola records, mostly classical. Au-203 

One vol. Mark Twain’s “Innocents 
Abroad,” sheepskin bound; also 3 open rose 
pattern glass egg cups to swop for Jacob’s 
ladder pattern glass or what. Au-204 

Look over your antique trash for crescent- 
shaped article, 6’’ or 8" from tip to tip, in 
metal or china. It’s a shaving plate. I want it 
in exchange for books. Au-206 

















I have 2 adjoining lots in Natick, Mass., 
about % acre each; worth about $200. Taxes 
paid. Would consider good used small car or 
what? Au-244 


I — several panes of very old wavy glass, 
Paget What am I offered in swop? Sash 
eames if wanted. Jy—220 





Have never-worn pale turquoise dinner 
gown — size 18. Too youthful for me; good 
for college prom trotter. Would like good- 
looking hand-made hooked rug. Jy—221 





I have a dandy Concord stagecoach, com- 
plete and correct for a 6-horse hitch of pre- 
auto days. Two sets of harnesses recently 
built for the coach. Anybody interested? Come 
see. Jy-225 


~ What will you give for Vols. 1 and 2, 
“Saracen,” by J. Michaud, printed in 1832. 
Also have Protestant Episcopal Church ritual 
of Common Prayers, printed by H & H 
Raynor, 1839. Let me hear from you. Jy—226 





I’m looking for Utopia. Description: country 
place on or near salt water, with old, small 
house which could be made livable for week 
ends and vacations. Must have trees and some 
seclusion from neighbors and be within auto- 
mobile commuting distance of Boston. Au-208 


Wanted: large braided or hooked rug about 
10’ long, oval or square, in subdued colors, in- 
cluding blue. Would 6 lily pattern hair cloth 
chairs or a 4’ wide gilt mantel mirror, or a pine 
pedestal table, interest you? Au-216 


Save a stitch in time with my American 
sewing machine 100 years old. I want Currier 
and Ives prints, old covers with good post- 
marks, or what have you. Au-217 


Wanted, between Wilton, Conn., and Pitts- 
field, Mass., or in Columbia County, i Ee 
house in or near village or abandoned farm in 
need of repair. Have antiques . . . what do 
you want? Au-221 

You’ll sing at your work in my 2 brand-new 
house dresses, size 16. Also have some little- 
used spring or fall dresses. Can someone send 
me maple syrup, home-cured bacon or ham, 
or other eatables? Au-—222 


Want to broadcast? I have books on “‘mike”’ 
technique, value $50. Also have antique 
bracelet, ring, wrist watch and other jewelry. 
I want Thoreau’s Journal (20 vols.), the 
Walden edition published by Houghton 
Mifflin, 1908. Au-224 


Have equity costing me $6,000 in 7 room 
house, Greenwich, Conn. Bath and all modern 
conveniences; oil heat, garage. Near school, 
7.4 bank and station (48 minutes to NYC). 

L.C. mortgage, $51 per mo.; amortizes in 
13 years. Want Conn. (only) village or farm 
property. Au-226 

I have small wooden “nutmegs on pins de- 
signed at time of Conn. Tercentenary. Would 
like to swop for toothpick holders or open salt 
dishes. Au-220 


























Do you want to play at farming? I’ve got 
the car for you: a light, reconditioned Willys- 
Overland, 4 cyl., coupé. Good paint, new tires, 
new battery. Pick-up body, dirt body inside, 
hay rack, detachable rumble seats, cradle for 
carrying boat. I want a late model V-8 Ford 
Com. coupé. At home by appointment. Jy—235 





Seven city lots in Yonkers, N. Y., value 
about $3,500, in full or — payment for 
year-round home in New Hampshire. M-242 


Any offers for furnished room in Colonial 
mansion, Alexandria, Va., overlooking Poto- 
mac, near Mt. Vernon by someone wanting 
to go down and join the New Deal? Bus 20 
minutes to Washington. Ju-211 





Will swop a small-size violin, just right for 
beginner; or else a home-made fiddle with one 
“wolf note.”’ Also have 50 fine glazed tile as old 
as your mother-in-law, 3 x 6, luggage tan. I 
want some old U. S. or British North American 
stamps. Ju-213 





Will swop handsome, light carriage pole, 
good as new, cost $25, for maple sugar or what 
you have. Ju-219 


Would like to swop books for a watch fob 
bearing the great seal of the State of Maine. I 
have a variety of books including “Dickens’ 
Works,” “Complete Shakespeare,” “The In- 
nocents Abroad” (1870) and many other old as 
well as new volumes. You may have your 
choice. Ju-222 


~ T want a sun dial for my garden and a couple 
of old lanterns to be wired for my porch ceiling. 
I have almost anything in the plant or seed line. 
Or what do you want? Ju-223 


Miss’s red suede jacket, size 16, length 26”, 
in good condition. Durable and warm, with 
flannel lining. Will swop for potatoes and 
Vermont maple syrup. Ju-232 


(Continued on page 46) 




































A SENSIBLE, USEFUL, ATTRACTIVE 
GIFT THIS YEAR 


YANKEE 


FOR CHRISTMAS 


No gift will be more acceptable, carrying with it as it does 
not only the charm and beauty of Yankee life but also 
giving your friends the practical benefits of YANKEE’s 
swop, and job exchange and almanac columns. And 
out beyond New England’s borders — you'll find your 
friends and relatives will welcome YANKEE each month as a 
true letter from home. Put down a subscription for each and 
every one of them now. 






To announce gift subscriptions we are sending (in the 
donor’s name) a handsome genuine steel engraved etching 
of Old Ironsides by Richard Pierre Bennett. The announce- 
ment and a copy of our Christmas issue will reach the 
recipient at Christmas time. 















To orpER: You need not send any money with your order 
unless you prefer to do so. A bill, payable after January 1st 
will be sent later. A convenient order blank will be found 
in this issue of YANKEE. Additional names may be written 
on the back, or on any sheet of paper. Please write very 
plainly (better still, print or typewrite) and be sure to fill 
in your own name and address. 


You may send as many gift subscriptions as you please at 
these special rates. We have an extra supply of copies and 
we are prepared to take care of a rush of orders. But in 
order to give you the best possible service, we urge you to 
send in your address now. 


Send all orders to: 
YA NK EE (Subscription Department) 
DUBLIN, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


or give to 
YOUR LOCAL AGENT OR NEWS DEALER 
NOW! 


YANKEE GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS are truly appreciated. 


We gave gift recipients their choice of the magazine or mone) 






back a year ago in March. Not one preferred the money 






Re promised not to tell. 


and we 


Martha Boggs of Adams’ Corner gets 
her family’s Christmas orders under 


way. Photograph by Capron 


SPECIAL RATE FOR 


C Aristnas Cyift 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


ONE suBscrIPTION $2.85 


Two or moRE $2.00 Eacu 


The December 1938 tissue will be 
included without charge. 


OLD IRONSIDES, a handsome genuine steel 
engraved etching by Richard Pierre Bennett will be 
sent to announce gift subscriptions in the donor’s 


name. 2) 
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One six line ad per month allowable. 








YANKEE’S JOB EXCHANGE 


is free of charge to all subscribers. If you want a job, or have a job to give, 
use this column to state your wants or needs. YANKEE assumes no responsi- 
bility except that of placing jobbers in touch with jobbers. Let us know when 
you’ve got your job—or the position has been filled, so we can stop the ad. 


Paintung oy Moily Luce, courtesy of Grace Horne Galleries 








If your wish is for Poetry, rhythm or rhyme 

This bard will supply with appropriate chime. 
Be it personal, social, a birth or a song, 

Pen quickly your needs — We'll dispatch it ‘ere long. 

JN201 

WHO'S INTERESTED in hiring a gentleman, 38, as 
chauffeur, secretary, companion or escort? I have edu- 
cation, refinement, family background and would appre- 
ciate . chance at $40 month, with room and board. 
JN202 
I'D LIKE to make you something different in Christmas 
cards — birch bark with hand colored prints and deco- 
rated with native plants; or color pictures in water color 
or oil. Prices reasonable. JN203 
TEACHER, male, 32, married and Yankee, intelligent 
and willing, wants chance e to learn other profession (am 
now working in N. E. city) which offers more than a 
bare living. Quiet, conservative type, mechanically and 
artistically inclined. JN204 
MASS. YANKEE SCHOOL TEACHER (widow, aged 
52) with “Pioneer West Coast” ancestry, desires posi- 
tion as: housekeeper for lady or gentleman; tutor-gov- 
erness to child; practical nurse, companion, secretary 
in Cal., Wash., Ore., or N. E. Now living in Mass. Very 
small salary. JN205 
WHO LIKES THE MOUNTAINS IN WINTER? A 
woman living alone at Littleton, N. H., would like pay- 
ing guests, short or long stays. Comfortable home. Good 
cook. Moderate rates. JN206 


IS THERE A TRUSTWORTHY COUPLE with A-1 
references, Yankee preferred, who would want to take 
care of my 40 acre farm from now until spring? Six 
rooms, furnished, farm ———- stocked. Couple may 
save what it earns. JO201 


DEPENDABLE, BROADLY EXPERIENCED f pub- 
lic relations man; aged 37, family man, Univ. Chicago 
M.A., knows direct mail, editing, writing, publicity, 
organizing angles of commercial or institutional. Now 
professionally employed in Midwest. Will consider New 
York, New England or Ohio connection. JO202 
WANTED by a widow, 46: a position. Experience in 
teaching Home Economics, institutional work and social 
service. A good cook and housekeeper. Will be interested 
in anything, anywhere. JO203 

IS THERE A YANKEE firm that wants a young iz (30), 
energetic salesmanager who can take complete charge of 
sales and advertising? Now employed as N.E. sales- 
manager; willing to work at moderate salary if definite 
future is offered as reward for results. JO205 

WANT LOVER OF POETRY to handle for holiday 
season sale of 500 copies of book of poems; graduating 
commission. Book has 110 pp., 92 poems and 45 illustra- 
tions, mostly by author, and sells for $2. One who can 
write circulars and illustrate; pushing salesman, loving 
poetry, preferred. Paying proposition; no investment. 
JO206 




















CARPENTER OF VARIED EXPERIENCE desires 
maintenance position in factory or institution. At 
present in New York City. JO207 
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LIVING ON A FARM or far away need not mean that 
you can't have stylish, custom-fitted clothes. My expert 
Dressmaking-By-Mail service will provide them for 
you at low cost. Personal shopping service also offered. 
Write for further details. JO208 

IS THERE an independent, home-loving Yankee cou- 
ple to take the wing of my Weston, Mass., house? 
Woman to cook, clean downstairs; husband to care for 
place spring and fall, drive car, do inside chores and 
help out at table when extra help needed. Character and 
personality more important to me than previous 
experience. JO209 








EXCELLENT FARMER, Yankee, 34, married, small 
daughter, wants steady job sometime in November, 
Can take responsibility. Now getting $10 a week, rent, 
fuel, garden spot, etc., for year-round work. Best refer- 
ences. Conn. valley preferred. JS1 








Dear Yankee: 

Will you please withdraw my ad be- 
cause I already have a job. I have been 
delightfully swamped with offers of 
jobs, and all through my ad in Yankee. 
I've been looking for an interesting job 
since lord knows when and I've been 
actually unemployed since June. 

Ihe job I’ve taken seems very worth 
while. I'm living with a gentleman who 
has recently bought a farm here in this 
beautiful place — Coffin’s Lost Paradise 
country —and I’m helping with the 
work, especially in fixing over a pleas- 
ant litthe century and a half house. 
Soon I begin to spend part of each day 
tutoring the two young sons of Mr. and 


Mrs. H. T. Pulsifer, both poets of 
Maine. 
Just now all I can say is that I’m 


terribly grateful, and also quite im- 
pressed. Yankee delivers the goods. 
Yours, 
JOHN SCHAFFNER 
East Harpswell, Maine. 














I'LL EXCHANGE 15 YEARS of N. Y. newspaper ex- 
perience for sports editor's job in city of 90,000 or more. 
Near Boston preferred. Not -_ ay in anything tem- 
porary. Wanta get back to N. E. JS2 


A BEAUTIFUL QUIET COUNTRY HOME for y you 
or your little daughter in the Conn. hills, 7 miles from 
New Haven. JS3 

L AMPSHA ADES PAINTED to match your furnishings. 
Price dependent on size and amount of painting, but 
cheaper than elsewhere. State size and enclose sample 
of curtains. Good references on request. JS4 


CONN. WOMAN would like position in family as com- 
panion to share domestic duties or to act as secretary. 
Can mend and plain cook. Salary secondary considera- 
tion. JS7 

I'D LIKE TO MAKE A HOOKED RUG or chair seat 
for you. Send me choice of patterns, colors, sizes and, 
I'll send you list of what I'd like in exc hange. js9 


I'D LIKE WHITE OR COLORED PAPER to block- 
print Xmas cards on, and in return I'll paint 2 large 
photographs (dull finish) or 3 small ones, with oil 
paints. Landscapes and portraits . . . don't forget to 
state colors. JS15 


EDITOR AND WRITER of much | experience wants 
part-time, high-grade remunerative work to do at home. 
Ph.D and M.D. JAu3 

LETTERS WRITTEN of the ups and downs, the 
laughter and tears, the trivial and immensely interesting 
life on the farm, by young Yankee woman, to shut-ins, 
city folks or anyone. Name what you want to pay. JAu4 


EXPERT KNITTING. Very best material used. Work 
guaranteed. Prices right. JAu8 


HOMESICK YANKS .. . want a letter from Boston 
girl who married a Vermonter? Own a farm, financially 
a flop, but have wonderful family and have had interest- 
ing experiences! Could you pay anything for these? 
JAul0 


WANNA BE A SWING DRUMMER? I've been play- 
ing at one of Boston's big hotels for the past 2 years. 
I'll swop lessons for a rush-seated Hitchcock chair, 
groceries, books or what have you? JJy5 


YOUR « CHIMNEY cleaned now will save you 25% in 
heat and unknown thousands in fire worry. Keep me in 
work and I'll keep you in safety and in funds. I'm an 
expert and will go anywhere in New England. JJy9 


PROFESSIONAL HELP NEEDED in Newton, N. H., 
time basis: part down, so much per month. Two-car 
barn to be put in good condition, lawns filled in, lights 
replaced, back porch restyled, weatherstripping done, 
etc., etc. JJyii 


YOUNG INTERIOR DECORATING SCHOOL 
GRAD wants work. Experienced in gift shop, tea room, 
inn; typewriting, genealogy, cooking, dancing, party 
planning, gardening, lecturing. JJy13 


I'M HOMESICK for New England and want a change. 
Seven years of teaching physical education in college. 
Who has a job? JJy17 


PAINTING NEEDED; tree and ground care on small 
summer cottage with every modern convenience. Four 
acres ground in immediate vicinity of Portland. Swop 
needs for summer rental. JJy23 


AM 60-YEAR OLD Yankee with one good wife. I want 
to swop oversight of mechanical work, such as master 
mechanic, chief engineer (2nd class, Mass.), head of 
trade school, etc., for a pleasant position with small 
pay. Would go most anywhere in the world. What do 
you offer? JJy24 


LET ME TYPE your medical manuscripts. Rates and 
sample of work on request. JJu2 

YOUNG MAN with Mus.B. and a substantial start ona 
Mus.M. (piano major, organ minor) wants a position 
that will pay a living wage. JJu8 


EXCEPTIONALLY GOOD PROOFREADER (em- 
ployed) wants to make change. Position must be in or 
near Boston. Full particulars on request. JJu9 


REGISTERED PHARMACIST, a-1 references, ex- 
jar experience, wants position of responsibility. 
ul7 


DOGS BOARDED from $2.50 per week up, according to 
size. Also taught behavior or tricks, if desired. Prices on 
application. JJu18 

































































YANKEE, freelance writer. Feature, editorial, public- 
ity copy. Advertising salesman; also adept in Chamber 
of Commerce tourist resort work and other things, wants 
job for summer or longer, in or near New England. JJu20 


CHATTY, HOMEY LETTERS written to shut-ins, 
invalids or home-folks. One dollar each. JMy2 








I'M GOOD at landscape and greenhouse work. Who 
wants me? JMy7 


WORLD WAR VET wants work in hotel, but is willing 
to accept anything, country preferred. Experienced 
clerk, station manager and caretaker. JA9 
INTERESTED IN ANY UNUSUAL POSITION. 
Twelve years’ experience in secretarial and editorial 
office of small museum. Would go anywhere. JA20 
YOUNG SINGLE MAN, experienced and industrious, 
wants employment on farm, preferably poultry and 
truck gardening. Expect liberal wages. JF2 

















WANTED: an agreeable companion, for middle-aged 
college graduate living at her farm in New London 
County, Conn. Comfortable home, all expenses, no hard 
work. JS8 
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JAPANESE “ART” 
IN NEW ENGLAND 
(Continued from page 27) 


market for American goods which 
China was developing. 

They would shrink the American 
exports of raw material to China and 
also Japan, through substitution of the 
same materials from China itself on an 
increasing scale and reduced cost. 

They would pave the way for ex- 
panded and even cheapened Japanese 
exports of her manufactured goods to 
this country and the world at large, 
thus directly affecting our domestic 
price structure and competing with out 
own exports abroad. 


* * * * 


It seems evident that the first step in 
defending New England standards of 
living, now menaced by Japan, is to ap- 
preciate that Japanese aggression in the 
Orient is eventually aimed at us. On 
economic grounds alone, our workers 
and industrialists have a decided in- 
terest in preserving a free democracy 
in China. To help this cause, at the 
same time preserving inviolate our na- 
tional neutrality policies, it is essential 
that we seek to rehabilitate and relieve 
the more than thirty million Chinese 
civilians now rendered homeless and 
destitute by invasion. The morale of 
China must be preserved for the sake 
of world civilization. There is no way 
so effective as to save her civilians from 
starvation. 

In fact, a Chinese victory might solve 
the entire problem. No one knows 
what would follow the collapse of the 
small bellicose and rapacious regime 
which now so arrogantly rules Japan. 
Chinese victory might be the means of 
relieving the people of Japan from con- 
ditions of life and work which, to 
American eyes, are deplorable. 

If immediate steps are needed to 
guard our American standard of living 
(as I think they are), the first essential 
would be a re-definition of dumping. 
Or, if the “fair price” clause of the 
anti-dumping regulations has enough 
power in it to halt Japanese price un- 
dercutting, all that might be necessary 
would be a firmer application of this 
element of the law. 

Most important of all is for Ameri- 
cans to understand the implications of 
Japanese commercial and political ag- 
gression, to understand their causes 
and their workings, and to be pre- 
pared, with full knowledge, to prevent 
these activities from injuring our 
American living structure. 


























GOT A FRIEND OR RELATIVE 








OUTSIDE NEW ENGLAND? 
YANKEE wants to go places outside New England — it’s got a yen to get 
on the road awhile and see what the rest of the U. S. looks like. Help send 
it? Here’s a proposition: 

Fill in the names and addresses of 20 of your Yankee friends and relatives 
out in the hinterlands — sign your name and we'll send each one a sub- 
scription effort. We'll send you a beautiful engraved etching of a New 
England Homestead. 
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Henry Hall, of Dennis, first cultivated in 1816 the wild berries out of which Cape Cod 
housekeepers had been making a sauce. Forty years or so elapsed before the crop became im 
portant commercially. Potential bog land resembles the above. Sand and water must be 
nearby; ditches dug; flood controls established; trees and bushes removec tumps taken 
away; and sand spread over the rich peat soil. It costs about $1500 and takes about four years 
to bring one acre into bearing. Fourteen thousand acres are now under cultivation on Cape Cod 


Ditches for flooding purposes must be adequate throughout the bogs, for it is through 

them the protecting water must be rushed from the concrete gatews during spring, 

fall and winter. The spring and fall flooding to prevent frost injury are the most 

dramatic operations on the bog. Multiple electric or gasoline cylinder pumps go into 

action. Thousands of gallons of water must be flooded over hundreds of acres of bog 
before night brings its damaging drop in temperature 


Quarter barrel crates carry the fruit to market. Eighty per cent of the world’s cranberries 

are produced by members of a codperative. This codperative insures uniform quality of a high 

standard, and enables producers and labor to make a decent living. The 1938 crop is estimated 

at 500,000 barrels. Some years cranberries have brought as low as $2 a barrel, other years 

as high as $20. Members of the cranberry coéperative would like to see a steady price 
of around $10 a barrel 
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tradition says this county has 365 ponds, one for every day in the year 
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In the middle of September comes the harvest, when 
20,000 people, black and white, make their way to the 
bogs to help. A large percentage of the outside laborers 
are known locally as “Bravas,"’ who came from a Portuguese 
island of that name off the West Coast of Africa. A typical 
“Brava” is shown above 


One of the ways by which the cranberry coéperative is endeavoring to stabilize this price # 

through canning the surplus fresh fruit crop and selling it in markets which do not interfere 

with fresh consumption; or freezing and holding it until the time when it can be marke ted to 

advantage. This plan came through successfully last year in the face of an 890 ,000 barrel 

crop, a world record. With predictions for a short crop this year, the holdover from last year 
should prevent prices from going too high 
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Sanding ie done every four years or ao to replace any sand which 
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¢ been washed away during flooding time. Kaperts consider this sanding pre 

resembles the cranberry, but ia not of the same family helps to t ¢ the Massachusetts berry superion in quality, eee, and mice Ladian Summer 

New Jeracy and Wisconsin coming just at harvest time with warm, sunny daye and cold crlep nights pute on the 
finishing touch of glossy red that brings the extra money in the market 


In May or early June, amall cuttings from the cranberry vines are set out, ten to fifteen tnches 

apart. The cranberry, as we know it, grows only in America. The lindon berry, which grows peat or h 

in Central and Northern Europ: 
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supply the reat 
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All YANKEE subscribers who have mislaid, or found, other Yankees, dead or 
alive, or who have been mislaid themselves, are invited to use this new depart- 
ment, free of charge. Allowance: one insertion of not more than 6 lines per issue, 
12 issues’a year. YANKEE, of course, will assume no responsibility for your long- 
lost relatives or any of your ancestors — will only try to put you in touch with 











Call for Natalie B. Morris, formerly of Ken- 
nebunkport, Maine. Letter returned “Cannot 
be found.” LFN1 


I would like very much to hear from my 
uncle, George Fowler, a blacksmith, last heard 
from in Utica, N. Y. LFO1 


Why did you, Margaret B. S., suddenly drop 
correspondence with this old friend who taught 
you your catechism 33 years ago down on a 
tropical island? I would like so much to hear 
more about you, John and Audrey. Have 
written to old addresses only to have letters 
returned “unknown.” LFO2 


Wish I could get in touch with my Aunt 
Ethel Stewart, but when she married that Royal 
Mounty, haven’t been able to find out what 


to call her. LFO3 


Am anxious to get in touch with relatives of 
Walter H. Kay, born in Upton, Mass., or old 
friends of family. Also of Charles Cozzins of 
Holliston, Mass. LFO4 


My son, Robert Thompson, I have never 
given up hope of finding you sometime. You 
were stolen from me at Springfield, Mass., in 
1912, at the age of 2 years and 9 months. 
Federal agents failed to locate you. If you have 


Swappors 
Columns 


(Continued from page 40) 


You folks who yearn to see the big city but 
can’t afford hotel expense, we offer the use of 
our lounge — home cooking and a _ hearty 
handclasp — in return for chance of getting 
into the open spaces sometimes, with the same 
kind of handclasp! Ju-241 


Have: Hawkeye 3A double-lens postcard 
size camera, A-1 condition, but for cable cover- 
ing. Used correspondence courses with texts: 
filing, physics, algebra, physiography (no text); 
Youth’s Companion, 1926-28 inclusive; old text 
books, ““Bufton’s Encyclopedia” (1924). Want: 
8-power binoculars, good condition, or smaller 
folding camera. Ju-247 


Vit-O-Net electric blanket, cost $82. Prac- 
tically new. Will swop for something suitable. 
Ju-245 


46... YANKEE 


any memories that could fit in with the above 
facts, won’t you write me? LFO6 

Want to locate 2 former classmates: Thomas 
Conlan of Stoneham who went to P.S. 69 in 
New York City about 1916-18, whose late 
uncle was an M.D. in same city. And Flynn of 
Lowell who attended same school same years. 


LFAu3 


Anybody know the whereabouts of Rich- 
mond Page who used to work in the New York 
Public Library, attended Volkman School in 
Boston, and writes fiction? LFJy1 





The following is an excerpt from a 
letter received by one of our subscribers 
through the Lost & Found Department: 

“... It has been positively years 
since I have written you or heard from 
you directly. Your ad caused quite a bit 
of excitement. People in Gardner and 
some of the Howland family saw it down 
in Pembroke. ... I don’t think you 
ever little boy; he has just 
turned 6. The little girl was 9 last July. 
It hardly seems that 


Saw my 


many years since 
we were both in high school. . . .” 











Old silver caster set— also smaller set, 
pewter, but bottles not all there. Have you a 
second-hand bicycle in good condition or 
something? Ju-253 


I offer 48’ handkerchief tatting for a cutting 
pattern with instructions for Double Wedding 
Ring, or Jewelled Wedding Ring, quilt block. 
First quality canned food for clean vols. Col- 
lected poems of Robert Frost, Robert Hillyer, 
Amy Lowell, or first edition “Rome Haul.” 


Ju-254 


Will swop A-1 Timothy horse hay, preferably 
baled, delivered in Worcester for any house- 
hold electrical appliance. Ju-259 


A professional portrait of you, your dog, 
horse, cat or ancestor, will be swopped for a 
nice old piece of furniture, weather vane or 
what have you? My-261 


3 vol. set Picturesque Europe, illustrated 
steel and wood engravings by Foster, Fenn and 
other European and American artists. Edited 
Bayard Taylor, 1875, gold edges, good condi- 
tion. Could use rugs, silver or pewter ware, or 
what have you? My-274 





CLASSIFIED 


FIVECENTS AWORD PER INSERTION 





REAL ESTATE 


A YANKEE buy! Colonial stucco house, 11 miles from 
Boston. 3-car garage, both with gas heaters, slate roofs, 
copper plumbing and copper flashing. 6 bedrooms, 
sewing-room, telephone room, basement playroom and 
laundry. 2 bathrooms, 2 toilets, 2 fireplaces. Screened 
porch, 16 x 24. Formal garden with pool. Garage alone 
cost $5,000. Corner lot worth $3,000. Owner moving into 
city. Excellent public schools. House heated whole 
winter for less than $175. Apply to H. M. HoLmgs, 
Tel. Lafayette 7340, 84 State St., Boston. 





FOR SALE on Lake Kezar, a fully equipped camp, 
beautifully located an unusual property. YD 
old china, some glass, old jewelry, curios, all of authentic 
history. List and full information upon request. In- 
spection by appointment. Mrs. E. W. PaisLey, North 
Lovell, Maine. 


FOR SALE — Commuters’ orchard farm; half mile to 
station, forty minutes to Boston. 60 acres, house, barn, 
guest house and five hundred apple trees in prime of 
bearing. All modern conveniences. Would consider 
trade for storm damaged shore property having some 
acreage. Write LWE, c/o YANKEE, Dublin, N. H 





MISCELLANEOUS vat 


WELL — WELL — WELL. It’s an old old story but 
you'll never be satisfied until you have your own 
ARTESIAN WELL right in your own home. I dig ‘em — 
highest references. BuRTON A. WILLARD, Dublin, N. H. 








ORIGINAL ETCHINGS: Boston and New England 

subjects. Distinctive gifts. Write for catalogue. Mar- 

GARET DouGALL ELpDER, 625 South Street, Roslindale, 
ass. 





Old American Books and Pamphlets wanted. Auto- 
graphs, old letters, journals. Traveling representative. 
Immediate cash. AMERICAN AUTOGRAPH SHoP, Merion 
Station, Pa. 





OVER 1000 SWOP offers in Traders Bulletin. Published 
four years. Sample copy 10¢. Ads 5¢ a word. TRADERS 
EXCHANGE, 190 N. Wells, Chicago’s only Trading Post. 


GETTING MARRIED? Be sure and see the latest 
styles in correct wedding engraving. Priced to meet 
every budget. Samples on request. WARD'S STATIONERS, 
57 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 





BRENTWOOD TWEEDS hand woven to your pat- 
tern, also stock samples $2.85 per yard. RoBeRtT HEARTZ, 
Exeter, N. H. 
FOR SALE American Kitchenkook Gasoline Stove 
with large oven and broiler. Instant lighting, just like 
gas. Almost perfect condition. Nothing can touch it for 
economical cooking. Cost $92. Price $40. M. GALE 
Eastman, Durham, N. H. 


ADVENTUROUS, newsy, friendly letters, typed, 
several pages, from girl with varied experiences and 
outdoor training. Three for a dollar. Mary E. Pasco, 
c/o Elizabeth Gates, R.F.D. 1, Willimantic, Conn. 


RAISE PHEASANTS 
stamp for pamphlet. 
Barrington, Illinois. 


Profit or Pleasure. Send 3¢ 
RAINBOW FARM PHEASANTRY, 


WORSTED MITTENS: Yankee made for warmth and 
durability. All sizes and colors. Price list and sample 
pair (Women’s or Children’s) 30c. CLIFFORD's KNIT- 
WEAR, Brookline, N. H. 


WOODEN-WORKS CLOCKS repaired, bought, sold. 
ALEXANDER G. MAcomBeEr, Ashland, Mass. 


MAN WANTED to act as direct Representative for 
reliable nursery firm. All fruit trees, roses, etc., com- 
pletely guaranteed. Investment or experience unneces- 
sary. Pay weekly. CONNECTICUT VALLEY NURSERIES, 
Manchester, Connecticut. 


HAND CROCHETED Bedspread blocks. Octagon, 
ecru, 20¢ each or 6 for $1.00. WiniFRED Morse, 805 
High St., Bath, Maine. 


QUILTS Hand made Colonial patterns repro- 
duced in best new materials under sanitary conditions. 
Twenty dollars up. Description furnished. Box 38, 
c/o YANKEE, Dublin, N. H. 


PRINTED PERSONAL STATIONERY 100 heavy 
bond envelopes, 300 sheets, $1.00 postpaid. HONESTY 
Press, Putney, Vermont. 


PHOTO FANS Will sell Kodak Adjustable Roll 
Film Tank, used twice, $5.00. Used Dallon 9 x 12 Film- 
pack and cut i. 





film tank, $7.00. Cash, postage paid 
White, Fox Block, Plymouth, N. H. 


WANTED — Club mosses and a few red berries to 
make 50 Xmas wreaths for Yanks in the dust bow!. Will 
swop Oklahoma products or pay cash. Mrs. K. Starr 
Chester, 521 Lincoln Street, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 
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Th d spitality 2 
€ odd 10 ftospifatily 
When your fall and winter travel brings you to Boston, we cht 


at the Hotel Puritan want you to know that the road of 
hospitality leads to our spacious door. 

Perhaps you are staying only for a day or a week, if so, may 
we extend to you the cordial hospitality of our matchless 
service, delicious New England cookery and our luxurious pon 7 py 
appointments. 1094 

Possibly you are planning to make your winter home in Reading, Mass. 
Boston — may we suggest that we be given the opportunity 
to show you our suites for permanent occupancy. 

However long your stay, we feel sure that you will come 
to regard the Puritan Hotel as your home in Boston. 

Our private parking facilities, adjacent to the hotel, are 
available to our motoring guests without cost. 











We HOTEL PURTTAN 


390 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts 
WitiiaM B. Rice, Il, Managing Director 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD. N.H 

















Smart — New 
Business-like Cookery 


Co-operating with today's “‘better-standard-of- 
living movement,"’ Glenwood comes out with a 
new Gas range that will provide the indispensable 
“three square meals a day,” easier and better. 

Glenwood engineers have contributed new and 
ingenious inventions. Thick, insulated walls keep 
the heat in the oven and out of the kitchen. Faster 
broiling insures a juicier, more nutritious steak. 
TELUVISION automatic oven heat control elimi- 
nates guesswork. Automatic burners. Beautifully 
styled in gleaming, porcelain enamel finish. 

Write to “Yank” Dept. 
Glenwood Range Company, Taunton, Mass. 


vanced 
lenwood 


GAS and COMBINATION RANGES 


Look for the 
“Dual-Thrift” Burner 


This new burner saves in 
every way. Bring your cook- 
ing to “boil,” turn the 
burner down to “‘click” 
and the tiny simmer-center 
flame furnishes the exact 
heat to finish the cooking — 
no fuel is wasted. 


Glenwood Gas Ranges are 
equally adapted to regular 
City Gas or Tank Gas 
Service. 





